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Ber ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden-street, W. | 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, Oct. 18, at 8 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. , 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Watgs, K.G. 
Director - Sir George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
The NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place in October. 
Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





HE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


FOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATION IN MUSIC. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS 

Last day for receiving applications, January 31st, 1891. 
Local School Examinations. 

Last day for receiving applications from schools and teachers of music, October 31st, 
90. 
Copies of the Syllabus, with full information, may be obtained at the Central office, 2, 


New Bond-street, London, W. 
GEORGE WATSON, Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.D. F.R.S.E. 
Director of Examinations—Professor JAS. HIGGS, Mus.B. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
The THIRTY-FIFTH HAULF-YEARLY Higher Examinations will take place in the 
week commencing January 5, 1891, as under— L 
1. For the Diplomas of L,Mus., T.C.L., and A.Mus., T.C.L. 
an For specie Certific tes in separate Subjects, Practical Division (Pianoforte, Organ, 
uging, &.). 
3. For Special Certificates in separate Subjects, Theoretical Division (Harmony, &c.). 
Last day of entry, December 13, 1890. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS: IN MUSIC. 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES. 
The next hol reeriy. Examination in MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE (Theory) will take 
lace on FRIDAY, December 12, 1890, at over 150 Centres throughout the United 
ingdom. Last day of Entry November 12. 
Local Examinations in INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL MUSIC will take place through- 
out the Session at the various Centres, a list of which may be had on application. 
The Examirations of the College, both her and 1, are open to all persons, 
whether Students of the College or not, and without restriction as to age, sex, or creed. 
Regulations, forms of entry, &c., can be obtained post free from the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





YW hes E VOICE. . 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice ee upon all matters connected 
with Si and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, F mye tg x Clear Articulation, &. 

A Set of Ten Stu on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 
represent an Unique Method of Voice Culture instituted by the Author, Price, 2s, 6d. 
Sample on receipt of four stamps. 


SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY d 
A pa § and | CORAOTIOR for the VCICE 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and hich he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame "ieten Valleria, Mr. Iver “M'Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists 


Full Music Size, price 








London: HAMMOND and pent nn. iF he a? and of the Author, at his 
lence, ‘arley-street W. 


RURY LAWN E.—(The National Theatre.) 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

EVERY EVENING at 7:,45 A MILLION OF MONEY. Messrs. Charles Warner, 
Harry Nizholls, Herbert Standing, Charles Glenny, Allen Beaumont, Mark Quinton, Guy 
Stenton, &c. Mesdames Jessie Millward, Fauny Brough, Alice Lingard, Lizze Ulare- 
mont, Helena Dacre, &c. 





RYSTAL PALACE,The PROMENADE CONCERT 

SEASON opens on SATURDAY, October 4, at 8:0. Vocalists: Miss Clara Leighton 
and Mr. Maybrick. The Crystal Palace Military. Band, Bandmaster Mr. Charles Godfrey, 
jun. Accompanist: Mr. A. J. Eyre. No extra charge. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—The 35th Annual Series of SATURDAY 
CONCERTS will commence on OCTOBER il, at 3:0. Vocalist: Madame Valleria. 
Violoncello: Her Julius Klengel. The Famous Orchestral Band. Conductor: Mr. 
August Manus. Serial tickets (transferable) for the twenty concerts, two guineas. Pros- 
pectus free by post on application to the Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 





ares MUSICIAN: A Quide for Pianoforte Students 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.”’ 

Monthly Music Record.—‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.”’ 





W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers, 





S*: CECILIA MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
182, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 





NEW MUSIC. 
Songs: “The Rose’s Mission, Schriter in B flat, C, or D,4s. “He that loves a Rosy 
Cheek,” Frank Moir, 4s. 


Piano: Valse des Sirénes, Bachmann, 4s.; Gavotte Loyale, Kornatzki, 3s, ; Ludowika, 
Mazurka, O. Waguer, 4s, 


Violoncello and Piano: Caprice Espagnol, Gritton, 4s. 
Organ: Cantilena, Kendall-Westbrook, 4s. 





TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL MUSIC SELLERS THROUGHOUT THE 
KINGDOM. 





TO ORGANISTS. 
Town Hall, Sydney, New South Wales, 15th So yer 1890. 
PLICATIONS will be received at this Office until Saturday, 
29th November, 1890, from Gent! petent to fill the position of O ist 
to the City of Sydney. The successful applicant will be uired to give two Public 
Recitals of at least an hour and a half each, each week, and on other occasions when 
lesired by the Mayor. Salary £500 per annuum. The appointment will be for a 


8 
iod of years. 
— ng raha HENRY J. DANIELS, Town Clerk of Sydney. 








ly. Tubular P tic A to Pedals 
19 and 17 Stops respectively. bular Pneumatic Action te 
Compass, Fine Tone, Modern Improvements, and First-class Workmanship. Low 
me room being wanted. Can be tried at G. M. Holdick’s, 361, Liverpool-road, 
slington, N. 


OR SALE.—TWO SECOND-HAND TWO- 
F ORGANS of 
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SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


000000000000 080000 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 





DR. STOLBERG’S 


VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING 


and SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
atti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the "most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 


9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 





*“MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


ELLIOTT AND FRY, 
55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 


FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








LIST or some or tHE TOWN anp 


COUNTRY MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


NEWSAGENTS, &c., of wHom 
“THE MUSICAL WORLD” may se PURCHASED orn ORDERED. 












W.Cc 
Hansard Publishing 
NINO cnwsssscevesshe 12, Catherine-street. 
Vickers, G. ... .. Angel-court, Strand. 
Smith&Son . . 186, Strand. 
eae * | 
Bee TR. Ws sicctes . Ave Maria-lane. 
Kingsbury ............ Fetter-lane. 
Marshall and Co.... Fleet-street. 
Willing and Co....... Farringdon-st.Railway 
Station. 
Bs Mis ccsccantensvnk Imperial Arcade, Lud- 
gate Hill. 
SN Ma isccenecasbetals «+ 97, Queen - street, 
Cheapside. 
Dawson and Sons... 121, Cannon-street. 
ee yeed Lion-crt, Fleet-st. | 
Ee i, Boman: st., Oxford- | 
eet. 
A eee 59, Great Marlboro’-st. 
Templetwva .... . 936, Great Portland-st. 
volytechnic. ‘ Regent-street. 
Holmes Chapel-place. 
Pitman .... 


41, High-st., Notting 
Hiil. 


Marriott . 235, Oxford-street. 
€ thappell 50, New Bond-street. 
Criu en. Rezent-street. 
Weekes. 14, ma w ver-street. 
Woolhous: 81, Regent-street. 
a Old Bond-street. 
Hopkinson .. New Bond-street. 
i ee 30, Charlotte - street, 
Fitzroy- -square, 
PORPRONE  asscresessiones Compton Street. 
Birkenhead— 
Ryall and Jones Music Warehouse. 
Chester, W. ..... Palace place. 


Birmingham — 
Rogers& Priestley 71 to 73, Colmore-row. 


Sabin & Stockley... 123, Colmore- -row. 
Bolton— 

Parvin & Son...... Music Warehouse. 
Brighton— 

BEAL & SON 55, East-street 
Bristol— 

Smith & Son,J.P. Royal Promenade. 

Brunt & Co.......... St.Augustine’s Parade 
Cambridge — 

Smith and Son ... 7 Rose-crescent 
Cheltenbham— 


Dale, Forty & Co. &, Promerade-villas. 
Dover— 

Cuff Brothers...... New Bridge-strect. 
Edinburgh — 

Paterson and Son 27, George-strcet. 
Folkestone— 

a a High-street. 


| Ww. 
Keith Prowse & Co. Langham Hotel. 


OEE. cissessousvevaves Fouberts- place, Re- 
| gent-street. 
Se Saeere 26, Rupert - street, 
Shaftesbu ry-avenue. 
| S.W. 
| Freeman ............... 115, Lillie-road, Bromp- 

on. 

Knowles & Co. ...... Crown-court, Pall Mall 
ON eee Gloucester-road, 
MID: neisipssiotpaimpions Victoria-grove. 

0 epee Victoria-grove. 

OS ee 29, Earls Court-road. 

ee: Earls Court-road 
eee Earls Court-road. 


1, Gt. Queen-st, Westr. 


| —e and Co. 
| Ross, T. 134, Earls Court-road. 














| Builey a ialaati a tieiticnca al Wilton-road, Pimlico. 
| Beringer aud Stro- 
hinenger ............ Upper Norwood. 
N.W. 
GID orivssissvsssiapvedess 112, Henry-street, St 
ohn’s Wood. 
EE, TE sas nssnioses Copspeeed h.peha’s 
RNID spits ccsvepeosodacks Lsoundary - road, St. 
John’s Wood, 
NG iciks inten douswtceaet Boundary - road St. 
John’s Wood. 
S.E. 
Dench, BR. ............ 164 & 165,Grange-road, 
Bermondsey. 
Shepherd .............. 221, cowie High- 
road, 
| Gloucester— 
| Daneey, C. H. 8, Barton-street. 
Hastings — 
Whiteman, §. ...... 1, York-buildings, 
| Huddersfield — 
Marshall ............ 4, Byrann-street. 
eeds — 
Ramsden, A. ...... 12, Park-row. 
Liverpool— 
Smith &Son,J. P. 76, Lord-street. 
ae 
Manchester— 
Heywood, J. we 
Kitchen, v. ~ eet 431, Oxford-street. 
Nottingham— 
Farmer ..... ..... ... 1, High-street. 
Oxford - 
Rus-el & Co........ High-street. 
Portsmouth — 
Treakel:. Creber & 





Mate... 20000 Music Warehouse. 
| Sheffiel. 1— 
CD cis caicsesviecs Norfolk Market, 








MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 

SOPRANOS ) BASSES. 
Mrs. Hutcuinson. | Mr. PLuNKET GREENE. 
Miss Cartorra Ex.ior. Mr. Norman SALMOND. 
Mdlle. Marie pe Lipo. Mr. CHILVER-WILSON. 
Miss Jenny Eppison. Signor Novara. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPELL. 
Mrs. Herrine-Mason. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. 
Madame Istpora MARTINEZ. 
Miss Emity Davigs. 


Madame Mapetine Harpy. Miss Marre Dovetas. 
Miss Anna RussELL. 


. M. Emre pE MiyNARSKI. 
Miss Detves-YAareEs. | Se Aimee. 
Madame Szuszicn. | Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 
Madame Tavarr. | Mons. Emit SAURET. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


VIOLIN. 
Mr. Fexrx Berser. 
Mr. Witty Hess. 





CONTRALTOS. Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Miss Von Dornnorr. Miss Hitpa MEREpDYTH. 


Madame OsBorNE WILLIAMS. Miss Stewart-Woop. 
Miss Detves-YarEs. M. YSsAyeE. 

Miss Amy Martin. VIOLONCELLO. 
Madame Scuuurer. Malle. FLEscHELLE. 
Miss Lucite JoHNSTONE. | Mr. Leo Srern. 

Miss Auice Lams. 


Miss Amy Lanpon. | M. Wottmann. 
| 
! 
' 


Miss HELEN MARCHANT. ee Tee 
TENORS. | Mr. Everene D’ ALBERT. 


| 
Mr. Hirwen Jones. | Mr. ArtHuR FRIEDHEIM. 
Mr. ORLANDO Har.ey. | Mme. Sopnie MENTER. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. | Mons. PADEREWSEI. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. | Master Isrpore. Pavia. 
Mr. Ben Davies. | Mr. C. F. Reppre. 

Mr. Puiurps-Tomes. | Herr Anton RvBINSTEIN. 

Mr. Cuas. Evuison. M. SapELLNIKOFF. 

Mr. Wiuii1aAm Foxon. Herr ScHARWENKA. 

Herr Von Zur Monten. Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 


BARITONES. Miss MarGaret WILD. 
Mr. Frranacon-Davies. Herr ZELDENRUST. 
Mr. Davin BispPHam. Mr. Epear Hvubianp. 
Mr. MacLeop Ramsay. Mr. Granam P. Moore. 


Mr. Dovetas Powe Lt. 
Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 
Mr. Lucas WILtIAms. 


ACCOMPANISTS. 
Mr. Geo. CLUTSAM. 
Herr Orro CANTOR. 





(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 





MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 


MR. SIMS REEVES’S FAREWELL. 
an Miss AMY SHERWIN, Miss AMY MARTIN, Miss ADA Cony yeaa 
r. DOUGLAS POWELL, Maile. JANOTHA, and Mr. PERCY SHARMA 
Positively Final Appearances previously to his great Farewell at Albert Hall, Tite 
Madame CHRISTI NE NILSSON will specially come to England to assist at the Concert. 





FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL OF MASTER ISIDORA PAYIA, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, at 3,at ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


MONS. PADEREWSKI’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM OCTOBER 14 TO DECEMBER 1. 


MONS. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 23. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE BRCrTaLs, 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 
Assisted from January 7 to February 7 by Miss AGNES DENIS, = Great German 
prano. 


MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH, 1891. 


MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 
Great Tour through Hungary, Bussia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 




















MR. DANIEG MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 
VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOURS, 





DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 


Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin. 
Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


OMT PREP TERE NCANOA NO OLE ORNS PL CER TOO TET NETS 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to 2 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by, all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufacturei only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 1] and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


——— 
For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 

within Postal Union. 
Per Ammutn «....-.-000+e0e00- 40 16 0} dee Anmum ...ceccecsceeeesee £017 0 
» Half-year .........00++ 0 7 6| ,, Half-year ... 086 
dj: QUART cia s case caziavess 0 310! ,, Quarter ...... 0 4 4 





(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
aa ~ 
*,* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to TuE Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


a ane 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., is evidently not of those who regard the 
critic as a nuisance to be abated and ultimately abolished. Having 
been asked by Mr. Horsfall to express his opinion on the manage- 
ment of art galleries, the veteran painter remarked, among other 
wise and cogent sayings, that a teacher is in all cases necessary to 
explain the meaning and merits of the pictures to those who would 
be unable to perceive them unaided. Herein he has indicated 
admirably the highest functions of criticism, which is surely to act 
as mediator between the artist and his public; to point out those 
qualities in a work of art which are at first only obvious to those 
who are acquainted with technical matters; and to interpret such 
inner significance as his wider culture and deeper sympathies may 
have discerned. Unfortunately so many critics—even amongst 
those who are able and willing to discharge these high functions— 
find it absolutely necessary to criticise destructively, and as there 
are more false ideals to be destroyed than true to be supported, 
they find little opportunity for constructive criticism—if so loose 
a phrase may be permitted. But the public is much more ready 
to listen to praise than to blame, for the most part regarding those 
who dare to attack an old-established prejudice as prigs or fanatics. 
Moreover, it is very doubtful whether the ordinary music-hearer 
—we do not say amateur—is ever willing to confess that he needs 
help or guidance in the formation of his taste. He knows what 








JOHN BROADWOOD axp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Majesty THE s 
AND ALL THE Roya Famity. 
33, Great Pulteney Street, London, W 





he likes, and he does not care to be directed from without, regarding 
the proffer of help as an impertinenze. Above all there is one thing 
which he resolutely refuses to understand —the passion for the highest 
in art. Aslongas a thing pleases him he declines to admit that it 
may be bad: he will not ask himself whether, by allowing himself to 
like it, he may not be starving some higher faculty of appreciation. 
lf a critic be gifted with an incisive literary style, however, the 
thoughtless will be apt to accept his ‘dicta unreservedly, without 
caring to inquire to what conclusions they lead. Perhaps in this 
sense, therefore, we may adopt the views recently put forward by 
M. Got, and think that stupidity is an admirable, and indeed 
essential attribute of the critic. At any rate, it isa very general 
one. 


* *- 
* 


It is obvious, nevertheless, that a brilliant pen is sometimes 
used to express opinions which are not far removed from foolish- 
ness. 


* * 
* 


Certain writers find it so dreadfully hard to concoct a paragraph 
of six lines without making any reference to the “ Rabid Wag- 
nerite” that they have the desperate air of trying to convince 
themselves of the truth of their own utterances hy mere iteration. 
Thus the said “ Rabid Wagnerite” supplies occasion for several 
paragraphs in the current number of the “ Musical Times.” We 
do not complain of this. The dodo, the sea serpent, and the big 
gooseberry are all recognised as fit subjects for the pen of the 
holiday journalist, and he is quite within his rights in adding this 
to his list. But is it altogether fair to go on pretending that the 
R. W. really exists? The sea serpent is, of course, an amiable 
fiction, in whom not even the “Daily Telegraph” pretends 
to believe. The R. W. is an equally mythical creature, and 
it is really time to protest against those who pretend that 
the creature has any existence independently of the genial 
imagination of his inventor. Fleet-street is a very hot-bed of such 
creations. Of course they are amusing enough in their way, but 
the “ Musical Times” should remember that there are plenty of 
ignorant readers who might be misled into thinking that the R. W. 
was a real creature: and nobody can suppose that the “ Musical 
Times ” would wish to mislead its readers, even about Wagner. At 
any rate, we wish that some one would produce a specimen of the 
animal, were it but his bones. We have never seen any traces of 
him, and would willingly bid for him, if only for the satisfaction of 
ascertaining his market-value. Judging from the rareness of the 
bird, it should be high. 


* * 
* 


The very “smart” paragraph which follows is also from the 
current issue of the “ Musical Times” :— 

“Richard Wagner had a parrot which was trained to say ‘ Wagner was a 
great man.’ Many parrots are using the same language now; stating a 
truth without knowing why.” 

They are! But the statement of a truth, whether understood or 
not, can at least do no harm: the much larger number of parrots 
who say “ Wagner was not a great man ”—“ stating an (un)truth 
without knowing why” —are, on the other hand, distinctly 
noxious. Why does our influential contemporary so seldom apply 
the lash to these ? 

+ * 

The whistler—not he with the capital W—is becoming a sad 
nuisance. He, who is sometimes a she, has done his best to 
whistle away the sanctity of drawing-room art by his nefarious 
arrangements of Chopin’s nocturnes and other beautiful things ; 
and now he has invaded the church, For it is written in the 
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“Qhurch Review” that at a special service recently held in the 
Qcean Grove Church (U.S.) there was present one who whistled 
“Nearer my God, to Thee,” with variations. It is hard to under- 
stand the temper of mind which can delight in such performances. 
We cannot consider the whistling of hymns as a proper 
adjunct to ecclesiastical ritual—especially when variations are 
added. If these things be done in the green wood, what shall be 
done in the dry? We may expect to see the organ replaced by a 
band of whistlers; we shall have all the “Gems from the 
Oratorios ” transcribed forthe musical glasses, and so performed in 
cathedrals—say at the Three Choir Festivals. Even Liszt is 
preferable to this. 
** 

Cathedral music is not quite the same as music in a cathedral. 
Even the average organ-recital given in a church is not always a 
religious or artistic affair. But the recital given last week in 
Westminster Abbey by Mr. W. J. Winter was in one point 
at least an exception. The recital, which was given on the 
invitation of Canon Duckworth, was of a private character, and 
criticism is therefore inappropriate. But we may be permitted to 
refer to the admirable performance on the violin by Miss Kate 
Chaplin of a movement from Mendelssohn’s Concerto and 
Thomé’s Andante Religioso. 

+ # 

The current number of that practical little magazine “ The 
Parents’ Review” contains an article on “The First Music 
Lessons,” by Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen, which merits the attention 
of all whose duty it is to teach the “ young idea.” In the teaching 
of music, more especially of the rudiments, there is probably more 
time and money wasted than in the teaching ofany other art. The 
exaggerated value attributed to finishing lessons and the ignorant 
notion that “any one can give primary instruction” cause our little 
ones many a weary hour and silent tear; and although it is highly 
undesirable to promote the development of prodigies, everything 
which tends to facilitate the acquirement of knowledge in these brain- 
pressure days is welcome. Mrs. Curwen’s article—which as might be 
imagined of the authoress of the “ Child Pianist” is conceived in 
an essentially practical spirit—pleads with much force for the 
abolition of certain time-honoured methods and practices which 
often damp the ardour of the young player, and sometimes even 
destroy that which they were intended to foster. The haste which 
demands speedy results, and the custom of getting up pieces “ to 
please the parents” are severely condemned, also “ that familiar 
instrument of torture” the school-room piano, “whose touch 
and tone have long departed.” Mrs. Curwen truly ob- 
serves that ‘a person whose executive powers are not 
great may yet be an intelligent musician, and the keenness 
of his enjoyment in listening to music will be in direct 
proportion to his musicianship. Our aim ought to be to 
produce musicians, and when we have considered what goes 
to make a musician we shall have some idea of what music- 
lessons ought to be like which are to develop systematically 
so many different faculties.’ Thus methods are advocated 
which chiefly cultivate the intelligence and exercise the per- 
ceptive capacities, the acquirement of digital dexterity which in a 
child frequently lays the foundation of faults afterwards “ difficult 
to cure ” being considered of secondary importance. Such teaching is 
of inestimable value in these days when marvellous executive skill 
threatens to drive the spirit of music from the keyboard; but we 
doubt of its ready acceptance at present. We fear in most cases 
“ Mary Ann” learns the pianoforte because “Emma Jane” “over 
the way”’ dees, and because it ie fondly hoped “ Mary Ann” will 








play better than “ Emma Jane; ” and it is extremely probable that 
were a music-mistress to suggest to the respective “ mammas ” that 
these damsels should be made good musicians and appreciative 
listeners the offer would be declined. The former they have no 
desire their children should become, and the latter they take for 
granted they will be, without teaching. The millennium of art is 
not yet. 
** 

The account furnished by the daily newspapers of the exhuma- 
tion of Gluck’s remains recalls in the ghastliness of its details a 
certain grisly story told by Edgar Allan Poe. No good purpose 
would be served by repeating those details here, and we refer to the 
matter only to express our regret that it should have been found 
atall necessary to transfer the remains to the Central Cemetery of 
Vienna. It is of course right that the well-being of the living should 
not be sacrificed to a sentimental respect for the dead; but at least the 
living should never have allowed Gluck’s grave to be so scan- 
dalously neglected. “The grave,” says one correspondent, “ was 
in a disgraceful state. The grass mound had fallen in, and was 
overgrown with weeds; the gravestone had disappeared, and only 
an obelisk bearing Gluck’s name marked the spot.” It is easy to 
overrate the value of the sentiment with which—occasionally—we 
regard the grave of a great man; but in displaying such gross 
neglect the Viennese authorities have certainly gone to a much 
worse extreme. 

+ 

Not-even an American journalist would find it easy to perpetrate 
a grosser libel than the following passage, quoted—we regret to 
say, with apparent approval—by the Chicago “Indicator” from 
the Boston “ Home Journal” :, 

« A well-known singer who has been in town this week tells me that if 

Agnes Huntingdon appears in America with as few clothes as she wore in 
London she will make a great hit.” 
Now it is scarcely necessary to say that we have never professed 
any great interestin or admiration for the ordinary comic opera, 
nor are we concerned to deny the truth of many remarks made in 
the article referred to on the costumes of the general chorus-girl. 
But the case is different with Miss Huntingdon, who, despite 
certain obvious technical faults, is a genuine artist. And 
the insinuation with regard to her costume is, as every 
London theatre-goer knows, absolutely false. True, she 
dresses as a youth; but her costume is so entirely decent, 
her bearing so modest, that none except the morbidly 
prurient could discover the slightest suggestion of immodesty 
therein. Her Paul Jones was simply a splendid youth whose sex 
was never for an instant suggested. Before long we may expect 
to hear these modest journalists telling us that Frederick in 
“Mignon” and Siebel in “Faust” should be dressed in long 
petticoats. Indeed this course might be adopted with much 
more advantage, for the ordinary opera-singer takes great care 
that, when dressed in male clothes, her sex should be unmistakable 
—whereas Miss Huntingdon did not. The. malicious attacks upon 
this lady in certain quarters almost lend colour to the rumour 
that an active opposition is being directed against her from 
London by those who have the best reasons for wishing her to 
fail in America. 


* # 
* 


A correspondent who has been visiting Ober Ammergau and its 
neighbourhood sends us the following delightful poem. It is a 
translation by one German lady of a song written and composed 
by another Teutonic dame whe had been deeply impressed by the 
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“Passion Play.” How deeply will be sufficiently obvious from 
the translated verses, which are quoted verbatim :— 


In a valley from the world afar 
I once a holy flower saw, a flower saw ; 
It was so wonderful, yes wonderful 
that was clear in my very soul. 
Virgin Mary! Virgin Mary how blessed ! 
my heart, my heart offered up to thy son 
offered up to thy son. 
He came along so holy mild, 
but all the world with hate was filled, with hate was filled. 
It knows. Thee nevermore yes, nevermore 
The heart all remain cold and void. 
Virgin Mary, &e. 
O tender flower, thy holy pride 
May beam upon my passion-nights, my passion-nights. 
May it attire me; may it attire me. 
I am and remain ever thine. 
Virgin Mary, «ce. 
* 

The rehearsals of the London contingent for the Norwich 
Festival will take place at the Royal Academy of Music on Wed- 
nesday, October 8, when Dr. Mackenzie’s music to “ Ravenswood ” 
and the “Dream of Jubal” will be taken in the morning at 11, 
and Dr. Parry’s cantata, “ L’Allegro ed il Penseroso,” with Mr. 
McCunn’s “Ship o’ the Fiend” in the afternoon at 2; and on 
October 9, when the second act of “The Flying Dutchman” and 
various minor works will be tried in the morning, and “ The 
Martyr of Antioch” in the affernoon. The full rehearsals will 
take place at Norwich on Monday, the 13th, when there will be no 


‘less than three rehearsals, and on Tuesday, October 14, when 


there will be two. All the rehearsals will be under Sig. Ran- 
degger, who will conduct generally throughout the Festival, except 
in the case of those works which are conducted. by their respective 
composers, as Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Parry, Mr. McCunn, and some 
others. We may remind our readers that the Festival begins on 
the evening of Tuesday, the 14th, and extends over the three 
following days. 


* * 
* 


M. Saint-Saéns, as we recently announced, has been dropping 
into poetry. Here is a specimen in the shape of three verses from 
a graceful poem entitled “ La Statue” :— 

Les Dieux meurent : leurs temples vides 
Sont comme ceés déserts arides 
Ou frissonnaient, jadis, les rides 
Des grands Océans disparus. 
Mais l’Art a conservé l’image 
Du Dieu que vénérait le Mage 
Et que le fou, comme le sage, 
Venait adorer en tremblant. 
Ce n’est plus le Dieu qu’on adore 
C’est sa forme, vivante encore, 
C’est la Beauté, divine aurore, 
Sortant, pure, du marbre blanc. 
+ % 
* 

We hear from Mr. Daniel Mayer that his client, the celebrated 
violinist M. Remenyi, has just concluded a contract with the Red- 
Path Lyceum Bureau, Boston, for a six months’ tour in the United 
States and Canada. The tour will be called The Remenyi Concert 
Tour, and will begin on Sept. 15th, 1891. The great violinist will 
receive the sum of 70,000 francs besides all travelling and hotel 
expenses for this tour, and, by mutual option, the contract may 
be prolonged for another three months. Previous to this Mr. 
Mayer is booking engagements for M. Remenyi in London as well 
as in the provinces, which will be good news to amateurs, The 





famous artist is at present in London, whither he has come after a 
tour in South Africa. 
+ * 

“The Daily Telegraph ” says that Madame Patti’s Russian tour 
is of a semi-official nature, having been undertaken at the instance 
of the Czarina. If this be so Mr. Daniel Mayer is to be con- 
gratulated on the honour thus paid him. It is probably the first 
instance on record of an impresario having been selected by an 
Imperial Court as the medium of such arrangements. 


* * 
* 


A very pleasant ceremony took place recently at Hereford, where 
a testimonial was presented to Mr. Henry Leslie. For thirty years 
Mr. Leslie has been conductor of the Herefordshire Philharmonic 
Society, and, having resigned his post, it was properly decided to 
mark the society’s admiration for his services and regret for their 
loss by presenting him with an address and by founding a scholar- 
ship at the R.C.M. in his honour. Lord Harlech presided at the 
meeting which was the occasion of the presentation, and, followed 
in this respect by all the subsequent speakers, expressed very plainly 
the deep respect with which Mr. Leslie’s splendid labours in his art 
are everywhere regarded. 7 

* 
* 

We are sincerely sorry for the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association, which has sustained a severe loss in the resignation of 
its conductor, Mr. Ebenezer Prout. During his fourteen years of 
office Mr. Prout has, by his ability and energy, raised the society 
to a very high degree of efficiency, and his successor, when found— 
and it will not be easy to find him—will need to be of much more 
than average capacity to continue the work on the same lines. 


* * 
* 


Amateurs who are looking forward to the coming season of 
Italian opera will be very pleased to hear that Sig. Lago has been 
able toadd Miss Macintyre to his company. Perhaps it will be 
convenient if we give the complete list of the artists engaged. 
These are:—Sopranos: Mdlles. Macintyre, Ella Russell, Fanny 
Moody, Peri, Strémfeld, Gambogi, and Sophia Ravogli. Con- 
traltos: Julia Ravogli,.Damian, and Costanzi. Tenors: Perotti, 
Giannini, and Zoane. Baritones and Basses: Maurel, Meroles, 
Galassi, Padilla, and Ciampi. 


* # 
* 


Colonel Wortham is to be congratulated on the autumn series of 
musical arrangements at the Meistersingers’ Club, which promise 
to be quite as interesting as those of the past season. The concert 
hall, one of the prettiest in London, has been very artistically 
decorated by Messrs. Campbell and Smith, and other alterations 
and additions—the latter including a cordon bleu of “credit and 
renown ”’—mast add considerably to the attractions of the club. 

** 

T'he Promenade Concert Season at the Crystal Palace opens 
this (Saturday) evening, when Miss Clara Leighton and Mr. 
Maybrick will be the vocalists. The band will be the Crystal 
Palace Military Band, under the direction of Mr. Charles Godfrey. 
The accompanist will be Mr. A. J. Eyre. 

; *,* 

The attention of all those who are interested in musical educa- 
tion should be turned to the ‘letter from Lord Charles Bruce, 
which will be found in another column. There can be no doubt 
that the new step decided on by the Associated Board of the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M, is a wise one, which will lead to excellent 
results, 
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Mr. Basil Tree has issued his very convenient and ingenious 


Panel Programme of the concerts which have been arranged by 


him for the forthcoming season. 
* * 
* 


The Directors of the Crystal Palace have fixed the following dates 
in 1891 for the Tenth great Triennial Handel Festival :—Friday, 
June 19, grand full Rehearsal ; Monday, Juue 22, “ The Messiah”’; 
Wednesday, June 24, Selection; Friday, June 26, “Israel in 
Egypt.” 





THE SOCIAL FORCES WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED 
MUSIC. 


BY J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 
(Continued from page 767.) 
a 
az. 


In the early middle ages he who would have contrived a title for the history 
of music during that epoch could have choosen none better than “ Music in 
the Monasteries.”’ The elaborate Gregorian song, rendered all the more 
difficult and abstruse by centuries of learned meddling, had grown into 
a complicated and profound system, the minutia of which were known only 
to the monks themselves. They treasured it as the sole music on earth; 
they revered it as the music which was to meet their ears in‘heaven ; they 
knew no other form of art; they cultivated it with the greatest assiduity 
and care. Hight times a day the bells rang in the monasteries for 
services. Matins at three o’clock in the morning were followed by Lauds, 
that by Prime; and at intervals of three hours throughout the day Tierce, 
Sext, Nones, Vespers, and Compline had their place, occurring at the 
same hours in all the monasteries of Europe, and being attended by 
thousands upon thousands of those cowled recluses daily, in whose hands 
the flame of art, of learning, of culture, was nursed and sustained after it 
had been extinguished by barbarism and ignorance in the rest of the 
European world beyond. 

To know their Autiphons, Introits, and Graduals; to be skilled in the 
mysteries of mode, tone, and mediation; to be adepts at reading the Punc- 
tums, Quilismas, Pandulas, Virgas, Ygars, Trigons, and the countless other 
forms of note in which their music was written constituted the highest 
ambition of a monk. He who knew these essentials of the system might 
pass through every monastery in Europe, from those on the confines of 
Poland to the bleakest convent on the west ccast of Ireland or Scotland, 
and shine as a profound musician in one and all. Sacred music had grown 
up, starting from those lowly beginnings which we spoke of in 
the preceding essay, among the early Christians in Imperial Rome, 
until now it monopolised the whole domain of art. There were no per- 
formances of music in the monasteries other than those at the services, and 
to know the services well, and to be able to read them properly, was tanta- 
mount to being versed in all the lore which the art of music was able to 
teach. Ten years were said to be necessary to acquire this complete 
knowledge of the Gregorian song—with such complication of detail was it 
surrounded, not merely in its notation but in its theory likewise. Nume- 
rous were the treatises on the theory of music which were written in the 
Scriptoriums of the monasteries; and being transcribed by the younger 
novices, who acted as copyists, were passed about from convent to con- 
vent to enlighten the more backward or unmusical brethren in the know- 
ledge which was so essential for them to acquire—the music, through the 
medium of which they sang praises to Heaven, which had been prepared 
and organized with such skill by St. Gregory for the use of the sinful 
world for evermore. 

Had a monk been told that there was any other art of music in the 
world beyond that which he cultivated, his surprise would have been as 
great as that of a modern divine’s on hearing that a new religion had 
arisen in Christian Europe. And yet such a revelation was sooner or later 
inevitable. As the centuries advanced the simple and unsophisticated 
strains of the peasants—the tunes to which they danced at their merry- 
makings, the songs they sang when reaping or at the plough—began to 
gtow more popular with the world as the class from whom they originated 
passed from serfdom to freedom, and at length were held so popular that a 











class of itinerants sprang up to diffuse them, and earned a precarious liveli- 
hood by carrying them from one end of Europe to the other. Yet music 
continued its quiet and accustomed course in the monasteries ; new theories 
were added to theories, new rules to rules, as if the system of sacred art 
so laboriously built up by its founders were to be eternal, and not likely 
ere long to receive an impression of entirely new and original material 
from an unexpected quarter. 

Tt would be about this time in the life of a monastery that the monks, 
crowding down to the refectory of a morning after service was over, would 
sometimes see a strange visitor there warming himself at the fire or taking 
the snatch of breakfast) which the liberality of the convent afforded. The 
doors of monasteries were open in hospitality to many a wayfarer, and were 
not even shut against a wandering minstrel such as we have just pictured 
has arrived. Great would be the contrast between the careless stroller and 
the cowled recluses, who regarded him, perhaps, at some little distance with 
dubious looks. And there he sits in his threadbare gown of blue, witb lute and 
wallet slung at his back, the picture of thoughtless gaiety. His face has 
seen many weathers, and his wallet looks empty enough; yet he makes 
very light of it, as the feather in his cap shows, and the lappet of a hand- 
kerchief, marked with a true love-knot and a heart, that peeps out of his 
bosom. There could be no greater contrast conceived than that between 
the minstrel and the monks. No less forcible the contrast between the 
music they severally profess. The art of the former—if art it can be called 
—rude, unpolished, amenable to no system, extemporaneous ; that of the 
latter complicated, fantastic, groaning under the weight of most severe 
restrictions, laboured and wearisome. Hitherto they have been separate ; 
henceforth they will begin to act on each other. 

The life of the road was such a pleasant one that many a monk sighed for 
riddance from his Aves and Credos and for liberty,such as the minstrels had, 
of going where they pleased and keeping whatcompany they desired. Towards 
the close of the eleventh century, when the first Crusade was over but the 
taste which it promoted for a wanderjng life had been communicated to all 
classes of society, the quiet inhabitants of the monasteries began to share in 
the general restlessness, and to find the seclusion of their walls an irksome 
burden. We have ample proofs of the large number of monks who now 
left their convents and turned minstrels, some from the love of music, 
some from the love of adventure, some because they were scapegraces, but 
all from the love of literty. So large an influx began at this period 
from the ecclesiastics of the convents into the ranks of minstrels 
that some writers have seriously maintained that all wandering 
minstrels were renegade monks; but such an assertion is an 
exaggerated statement. The renegades carried with them their 
scientific knowledge of music, their practical acquaintance with 
every form of Gregorian art. We hear of one of these worthies who used to 
entertain the priests at alehouses and elsewhere by singing hymns and 
sequences from the service-books to which the rustica might dance. Others, 
more scrupulous, would probably make special arrangements of sacred airs 
in order to fit them for the surroundings of the tavern and the road. Others, 
more original of conception, would compose new songs and melodies to suit 
the company to whom they were to be sung. But all would introduce the 
whole system of the Gregorian music in its most popular form to 
the ears of the world at large and to their uneducated brother min- 
strels. They would sing their melodies in definite scales, or rather 
modes ; they would employ the various ornaments of song with which 
the church music was so liberally bestudded; they would be adepts at 
expression ; and finally they would be able to write their songs down, and 
thus be at a great advantage compared with other minstrels. The various 
popular songs to which we have access—most of them being in manuscript 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris ’—all show indications more or less 
strong of Gregorian influence, and are noted down in precisely the same 
form in which the antiphons and graduals appear. In this way could one 
music influence another, and by so strange a means. The counter-influence 
proceeding from the folk-song to the ecslesiastical was postponed, by the 
nature of things, till a later period. The Church in the meanwhile, enthroned 
in monasteries and cathedrals, could bid defiance to any attempt to infringe its 
conservatism, more especially when proceeding from so despised a body as 
that of the wandering minstrels, a race of outcasts, adventurers, and men- 
dicants. These were not the men to strive to reach any high altitude for the 
sake of an abstract principle—and in dismissing them from the scene we may 
pause to think into what strange hands was the art of secular music now 
committed, for some while to come, for its dissemination and improvement. 


They were no one knew who. Their ranks were supplied, no one knew. 


how. New minstrels appeared among them from time to time, but even 
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their own brothers could not tell what history had led them there. All 
orders of the people contributed to the minstrel, throng. There were gay 
spendthrifts of the upper classes who had wasted their all, and were com- 
pelled to take to the road for a living ; there were broken-down 
craftsmen whose necessities had led them the same way; there were wild 
adventurers who took up the life for the love of the thing and 
the pleasures and novel scenes into which it ledthem. But by far the 
larger contingent came, as we have said, direct from the monasteries, and 
these being accomplished musicians, were potené in their influence over 
their confréres. Nor was it long before the best secrets of Gregorian song 
became public property and popularised, and the modes of St. Gregory, 
first intoned by monks amid the sanctity of marble cloisters, were howled and 
shouted by tipsy revellers at taverns and merry-makings from one end of 
Europe to the other. 
(To be continued.) 








MENDELSSOHN ON THE ‘“ COMPOSER’S 
INTENTION.” 


—_——_—_ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: The remarkable passage “attributed to Mendelssohn,” and quoted 
under the above heading from an American contemporary in your last 
issue is, except as regards its opening sentence—“ Music is more definite 
than words, and to seek to explain its meaning in words is really to obscure 
it”—a slightly garbled version of Lady Wallace’s translation of a 
letter of Mendelssohn’s, dated Berlin, October 15th, 1842, and addressed to 
Herr Marc-André Souchay, of Liibeck, who had asked Mendelssohn the 
meaning of some of his “ Songs without Words.” It is to be found oa 
page 298 of Lady Wallace’s translation of “ Letters of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy from 1833 to 1847,” published by Messrs. Longman in 1863. 

The quotation, as reproduced by you, concludes with the assertion on 
Mendelssohn’s part that “words have many meanings, and yet music we 
could both understand correctly.”” He complements this in his letter by 
saying: ‘ Will you allow this to serve as an answer to your question? At 
all events it is the only one I can give, although these, too, are nothing, 
after all, but ambiguous words! ” 

From this it would appear that Mendelssohn’s strange assertion that 
music is more definite than words is to be accepted cum grano. 

Yours truly, 


Sydenham, Oct. 1, 1890. C. A. B. 








THE TENOR TIMBRE. 
—_@—_——__ 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Srr: Will you allow me to say a word upon this quéstion, which is one 
that interests me considerably? I have debated it and heard it debated in 
endless discussions among singers, French and otherwise ; and I cannot 
help thinking that there is something to be said for the view expressed in 
the “Scots Observer.” It is certainly a conimon criticism in the French 
singing-world to say that a voice has no timbre: but it would be impossible 
to say that a voice has no quality. The fwo words therefore can hardly be 
equivalent. I used to consider them so, in accordance with the general 
belief in this country ; but familiarity with thé French usage has changed 
my opinion. Perhaps it all depends on the meaning given to the word 
“ quality’ as applied to the voice. This is very difficult to define, but I have 
always understood, and still understand it to be that thing about a 
voice which distinguishes it from every other voice—its mark, so 
to speak; that which it is known by; that which enables you to 
recognise it the moment you hear it as the voice of a particular 
singer and no cther—in short, its individual character. In this sense 
“quality corresponds, so far ag I can make out, very nearly with the 
German Klang-farbe. But I may be wrong, and other people may give a 
different meaning to the word. If, however, I am right in so understanding 
it, then timbre is something different, rather Klang than Klang-farbe. True, 
each of the various instruments (including the voice) has its own timbre, 
which gerves to distinguish it from the others; but if you take two 
instruments of the same class—say two human voices or two 
violins—it is not correct to say that they possess a different timbre. 
It is only correct to say one has more timbre than the other; while it is 


perfectly correct to say they have different qualities. For instance, you 
may say that a Straduarius violin has a different quality from a Guarnerius, 
but not a different timbre. Indeed many French musicians hold that it is 
incorrect to say that a violin has timbre at all, though a trumpet, a horn, 
or a flute has it. If we go to the dictionaries they are quite clear in the 
meaning they give the word, and quite in aveordance with what I have just 
said. ‘The standard work of Fleming and Tibbius founded on the 
authoritative dictionary of the Académie Francaise gives this—“‘ Le 
timbre de la voie—the thrill of the voice. “Sa voiz n'a point de 
timbre—his voice has no ring with it, no tone.’ Bouillet’s Dictionnaire 
Universel des Sciences, &e.:—‘* Timbre en Musique—la qualité sonore d’un 
instrument ow d'une voix: ie., the sonorous quality, the quality 
of sonorousness or ring of an _ instrument or voice. So, too, 
St. Laurent’s Dictionnaire Encyclopédique. The Encyclopédie Méthodique 
remarks, “Quant 4 la difference qui se trouve entre les sons par la qualité 
du timbre, ke.” The “ quality of the quality” would be nonsense: but 
the quality of the “ring” is sense. To make the meaning clear by indi- 
vidual instances: the French say that Edouard de Reszke’s voice has timbre, 
but Jean’s has none: it is wne voie blanche. Yet it has plenty of quality, 
but no ring, no thrill. No one who has heard these singers can have 
the slightest doubt as to what is meant by the word thus used. 

The question of whether there can be any other classification 
of voices than that of register or pitch is another matter altogether, 
There does seem to be some other difference between the different 
classes: but the difficulty is that everyone has his own idea of 
what that difference is. Mr. Richardson thinks a tenor voice is dis- 
tinguished by “ fluty quality, ease of production, and flexible move- 
ment.” It may be so; but in that case such voices as Tamagno’s 
and Gayarré’s are at once struck off the list, being not in the least either 
fluty or flexible. Further, it may be said that two baritones, Santley and 
Graziani, particularly the latter, possess these qualities in a higher degree 
than any contemporary tenors, yet they are not tenors, while the others 
are. Things thus become rather complicated. And there remains the 
objection that other judges would not accept the dictum at all. M. de 
Reszke, as I happen to know, considers a tenor to be a man who can sing 
through a big tenor réle and be fresh at the end. Accordingly he is 
inclined to recognise only two living tenors, Tamagno and Aramburo. 
And is he not as good an authority as Mr. Richardson? It must be 
admitted the question is a difficult one. Will you, Sir, give us your defi- 
nition of a tenor ?—I am, e., A, LANCELOT. 

Sept. 28th. 


[Mr. Lancelot’s letter is interesting, but we are unable to see that it 
helps to justify the writer in the “ Scots Observer.” In the passage from 
the article on Mr. J. de Reszke, of which we complained, it was sought to 
ridicule those who assert that Mr. de Reszke’s ‘‘ voice is not a * pure 
tenor’ or that it has not the ‘true tenor timbre.’ ” Here the meaning of 
the disputed word is most certainly “ quality” or “ Klangfarbe.” This, 
moreover, is proved by the previous referenee to the fact that 
“he once sang baritone.” Then the writer goes on to say that 
there is no such a thing as a “ tenor timbre,” which, if the 
word be understood to mean “ quality,’ is simple nonsense. True, 
he adds that the word means “ring or thrill;” but he must have known 
that those whom he was attacking used the word as meaning “ quality,” 
otherwise why the reference to the singer as formerly a baritone? We 
repeat that the “Scots Observer” being written in English, the word 
“timbre” having long ago been adopted in this country as a synonym for 
“quality ” (i.e. the difference between the sound of, say, a trumpet and a 
flute) should have been used in its English sense. Either the writer knew 
its English meaning to be “ quality” or he did not. If he did, then he was 
kicking at an open door: if he did not, then our accusation of ignorance is 
justified. Again, in his exculpatory letter he says that “timbre” means 
quality “ in England and nowhere else.” How far from the truth this state- 
ment is we have proved by quotations from French writers. There are also, 
and obviously, two meanings to the word “ quality.” This term may mean 
the characteristic which distinguishes instruments or voices of different 
kinds (such as the flute from the oboe, the horn from the bassoon, 
or the tenor from the contralto), or it may mean the characteristic 
which distinguishes instruments or voices of the same kind from one 
another (such as the voice of Mr. Lloyd from that of Signor Tamagno, or 
that of Madame Albani from that of Madame Nilsson, or the tone of Herr 
Joachim’s violin from that of Signor Sarasate. These—is it not sufficiently 
obvious ?—are differences, not of kind, but of degree. There is also a third 





sense in which the word may be used, viz., to indicate relative merit, as 
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when we say of an instrument’s tone that it has a “good” ora “poor “i 
quality. We are unable to comprehend the difficulty experienced in under- 
standing what is meant by a “ tenor quality.” The thing exists none the 
less because it has not yet been “defined.” All but the colour-blind know 
what is meant by “blue,” “red,” “ yellow, ” yet it would puzzle most of 
us to “define” these colours. Berlioz, in his famous treatise, was obliged 
to describe the timbre (quality) of each instrument by “ subjective ” terms 
indicating emotional effects, e.g., he calls certain notes of the bassoon 
cold,” “ cadaverous,” others “ painful,’’ “suffering,” and soon. We are 
naturally flattered by Mr. Lancelot’s wish that we should give our 
definition of a tenor: but we are modest. A Scots Observer may 
rush in where a musician fears to tread.— Ep. “ M. W.’’] 











LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Str: With reference to the first annual meeting of the “ Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music,” 
recently held at Marlborough House, under the presidency of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, the Board are desirous of making known, through the 
medium of your columns, a new and important feature in their scheme of 
local examinations in music, full details of which are given in their Syllabus 
for 1890-91, which has just been issued. 

The Board telieve that no system of local examinations in music can be 
complete which does not provide for the examination of the very large 
number of young people who, though receiving musical instruction either 
at schools or from private teachers, are not sufficiently advanced to enter 
for the “ Local Centre Examinations.” 

With a view to meet their requirements, and to enable heads of schools 
or private teachers to enter their pupils for the examinations of the Board, 
the Board will hold “local school examinations,” so regulated as to be 
preparatory to their “local centre examinations.” These school examina- 
tions will be conducted once during the twelvemonth by a “school 
examiner ;”’ and “school examination certificates’? will be awarded to 
successful candidates. 

Heads of schools and teachers of music who wish to avail them- 
selves of these school examinations must apply before October 31st; 
and on their applications being accepted, and on payment of an annual 
registration fee, they will acquire the privilege of presenting their pupils 
for examination in their own locality under the conditions prescribed in the 
Syllabus for 1890-91. ; 

By this further development of their scheme of Local Examinations the 
Associated Board hope not only to encourage younger and less advanced 
students to persevere towards the attainment of a higher knowledge of 
Music, by affording them the opportunity of testing through an examina- 
tion the degree of proficiency at which they have arrived, but also to 
exercise a beneficial influence on the elementary teaching of the Art, which 
at present is too often of a kind but little calculated to further the 
advancement of sound musical culture.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES Bruce, 
52, New Bond-street, W. Chairman of the Associated Board. 








VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
a 


Assuming the truth of the axiom that supply equals demand, a real and 
healthy progress among those most susceptible to music’s refining influence 
is indicated by the quantity and quality of works recently published for the 
use of schools. Time was, and not so very long ago, when at “ breaking 
up” and other school festivals one was called upon to listen to Barnby’s 
“ Hush thee my baby,” and “ Sweet and Low,” rendered in two parts only, 
soprano and alto—an arrangement of the “composer’s intention ” which 
left much to de desired, especially when the head-mistress, with a dim 
idea of the exalted character of unaccompanied choral music, and in proud 
assurance of her “ young ladies ’”’ proficiency, insisted on the said two parts 
being sung without the charitable aid of the pianoforte. At such times 
one’s craving for the sound of the “ voice of man”’ among the fair singers 
possibly exceeded that of the “ young ladies’ themselves, 











Now, however, nous avons changé tout cela. Not only are there part 
songs in abundance, written in two, three, and four parts, and of every 
degree of executive difficulty, but school cantatas are as plentiful as 
school primers. 

There is the admirable series of “ School Songs” edited by Frederick N. 
Lohr ; “ The High School Series of Two Part Songs,” published by Messrs. 
Patey and Willis ; “ Original Choruses for the Use of Schools,” composed 
by H. F. Henniker, A.R.A.M.; “Songs for School Concerts’ and “Two 
Part Songs,” written and composed expressly for schools, by Myles B. 
Foster, A.R.A.M. ; and last, but not least, the exhaustive collection, already 
extending to seven volumes, issued by Messrs. Novello of “Trios and 
Quartets for Female Voices,” which embrace the works of composers of 
various nationalities and all degrees of difficulty. Such collections, to 
which might be added the names of many more equally worthy compositions, 
not only render clumsy adaptations and arrangements inexcusable, but 
must undoubtedly exert beneficial influence on the “‘ young idea.” 


’ School cantatas are equally numerous; but, with two or three pleasing 
exceptions, less satisfactory. Composers, no longer able to draw their 
inspiration from gems of English jpoetry, as with commendable 
wisdom they have done in many part-songs, have been furnished with 
mediocre “lines ;” and the old story of a “bad book” has consequently 
been often exemplified in the humble school cantata. Moreover, good 
simple music is difficult to write, and this difficulty is greatly increased in 
anextended work. In all art the more limited the means the greater is the 
skill required in manipulation, and the means of expression in this style of 
composition are limited by many necessary considerations. The librettist can 
neither expatiate on the wooings of the young nor the doings of the old 
gentleman, and the composer is restricted by the small executive capacities 
possessed by his performers. Subject, treatment, and difficulty thus being 
so circumscribed, high artistic results can scarcely be expected. It is, 
therefore, gréatly to the credit of composers, most of whom, by the 
way, are English, that in several instances they have triumphed over these 
difficulties and produced works equally pleasing to the musician and young 
vocalist. Our composers, indeed, would seem to be much at home in this 
class of composition. It is as though the native straightforwardness and 
frankness of character found, in writing for the young, congenial 
employment. However deficient in dramatic force and constructive skill, 
the school cantata overflows with tune and bright genial rhythms, and the 
best specimens are full of spontaneity, a quality which appeals strongly 
to the young mind. 

It is to be regretted that librettists have not more often availed them- 
selves of Fairy lore. Are all the legends and fairy-tales exhausted, and, 
if so, lives there no man who can write us a new set worthy of the faith of 
childhood? The young have, or should have, much of the fairy-tale 
atmosphere about them. Imagination never painted Aladdin’s Palace more 
gorgeously than a girl her first ball-room: every light seems to intensify 
some vague hope, and every mirror to contain a world of expectancy. 

Fairy tales and myths express our hopes and faith more truly than we 
imagine. They were very real tous before we reached our “teens,” and 
have since gradually become symbolical of many things we hope and long 
for. Thus to the young and old they possess attractive power, and how 
great the opportunities they offer for effective musical illustration is seen 
in such works as Cowen’s “ Sleeping Beauty ”’ and Hofmann’s “ Melusina.” 
Time was when composers troubled themselves little concerning the words 
they set, but now it is generally acknowledged that the most beautiful 
poem but shackles the composer unless it crave for musical expression. 
The range of subjects being thus narrowed, it is surely an error to 
neglect a literature so full of lyrical element as “ Fairyland.” 

It would be pleasant also to see more compositions for boys’ schools. Our 
school-boys sing in our church choirs—why should they not sing as well in 
the class room? Why should not every boys’ school have its singing class 
with a répertoire of hearty English part-songs that should stir the blood 
and tell the tale of 





“ Brave deeds by land and sea 
In days of chivalry ?” 


Morally and physically such exercise would be beneficial, and properly 
conducted would be a source of much enjoyment to the participants. 
Moreover, by such means we might attain to the proficiency in glee and 
madrigal singing which existed in the days of “Queen Bess,” when one 
of the proofs of a “liberal education ” was the ability to sing an intricate 
“part” atsight, a test which nowadays |might, we;fancy, prove disastrous 
even to some of our ’Varsity men. 
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“THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE.” 
senile 
Lonpon, Wrepnespay, Ist Ocroser, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuse,— 


Some of us are always eager to hear some new thing, either in 
the way of story or of characterisation, on our new English stage 
—or at all events we say we are, and perhaps think so. But when 
the novelty comes, as a rule we are the first to turn and rend it. 

Look at the * Doll’s House,” last year. How many of the critics 
eager for fresh subject or fresh treatment had a good word to say 
for Ibsen? At the utmost, not one twentieth of those who a year 
later—when the novelty had worn off—were enthusiastic in their 
welcome of a work clearly influenced by Ibsen, the “ Judah” of our 
Jones. 

And again, who has a syllable of praise for a great French- 
man, perhaps the finest of living novelists, when he sets 
himself to show on the stage the nature of the teachings of 
modern science, and their results? M. Alphonse Daudet has 
certainly given us a new story, whatever are its faults; and the 
press of Great Britain, with no exception that I know of, has said 
to M. Daudet “ Pooh!” 

I must admit that in this case it is only my respect for a man 
of genius which prevents me from saying “ Pooh” also; for M. 
Daudet has unconsciously done us a good service by showing that 
novelty of plot is of no use at all without freshness of characterisa- 
tion and of treatment. I do not think that “ La Lutte pour la Vie” 
would have been one whit less fresh and living than it is if Paul 
Astier had murdered Lydie at the end of the second Act, and 
Caussade had been arrested for the crime in the third, to be saved 
by the evidence of the repentant (but still comic) Chemineau in 
the fourth—which, as you know, is the plot of every Adelphi melo- 
drama. Paul Astier, as he stands,is as Willard a part as ever 
Mr. Sims was guilty of, and Lydie and Caussade are coéval with 
the eternal hills. 

There was a time when Daudet was called the Zola des familles, 
and was counted of the realistic school; but, apart from the fact 
that the classification was a very foolish one, it has long been plain 
that realism—even when it is genuine—is entirely subjective. M. 
Zola thinks that he is painting the real world when he paints all 
the ugly sights and suggests all the disagreeable smells he can 
perceive ; and this is no doubt because ugly things are the ones he 
notices—the ones which really fill his world. Other people with 
noses similarly scent-proof but sensitive to evil odours exclaim, 
“How true! How like the world—as we smell it!” 

There are, it is to be feared, many people who find life a very 
dull affair; to them “ La Lutte pour la Vie” must seem terribly 
true—above all in English, where the brightness of the original 
dialogue is necessarily lost. Daudet cannot write a five-act play 
without some brilliant lines; but Messrs. Buchanan and Horner 
labour under no such incapacity. 

I must freely own it. I saw very little merit, and folly abounding, 
in “La Lutte pour la Vie,” when it was played by the Gymnase 
eompany at Her Majesty’s; and the performance at the Avenue 
has by no means converted me. 

Where is the reality, where is the freshness of this play which 
certainly has not the merits which make conventionality succeed ? 
What power is there in this scientific villain—how are we to distin- 
guish him from the gentlemanly murderer of a thousand melo- 








dramas, except that when the critical moment comes he turns 
coward? He persuades two silly rich women to marry him: but 
that’s not much—nor is it a distinction (in France) entirely to 
misunderstand the Darwinian theory. 

No. When in the third act our author boldly returns to the 
ordinary prettinesses of domestic drama, which till then he has 
affected to despise, his commonplaces are pleasant. Elsewhere 
his originalities are commonplace. 

For the adaptation—which disdains the title of translation, but 
is eminently Ollendorffian in its dialogue—there is something to 
be said, if not very much. Its chief fault is its existence; its 
leading merit is its comparative brevity—for though at the Avenue 
the play did not finish, on the first’ night, till 11.40, it began late ; 
and anyhow there was an act less in the English than in the 
French. 

The adaptors have been reproached for the omission of that first 
Act, and for the change in the end of the play which makes the 
lover, and not the father, avenge the wronged girl’s death. I 
can’t say that I quite agree with the critics. Apart from the 
doubt whether the British public would have tolerated the open- 
ness of Astier’s evil-living in the first Act as it stood, an entire 
Act of exposition is at best a necessary evil—and here, it may 
fairly be argued, it was an unnecessary evil. And, as regards the 
murder at the end, it is a sound stage-rule that the most impor- 
tant things should be done by the most interesting people. Now 
Vaillant, the father, was even in French,a bit of a bore; and 
Caussade, the lover, was especially in English, interesting. 

“ Especially in English,” I say, for in this part, at all events, 
the acting at the Avenue was very far better than the acting at 
Her Majesty’s. The French Caussade was a very poor actor; but 
Mr. Fred Kerr astonished those who had most admired his comedy 
by showing how sincere and moving his pathos could be. 

Many of the smaller parts were much better acted in the French, 
I admit; but then they were so much better written—not because 
the adaptation was bad, but merely because it was an adaptation, 
It is altogether impossible to render in England the sparkle, the 
lightness, of a witty Frenchman’s talk. 

I must confess, though, that in some respects I liked Mr. George 
Alexander, as the hero, better than M. Marais. Of course he has 
not yet all the Frenchman’s power; but he seemed to me more 
natural—indeed, almost all the little freshness that the play 
possessed came from the simplicity and the charm with which 
this young fellow, with the eyes of a girl, went about his terrible 
work, 

And Miss Ward had moments of great strength; but the cha- 
racter is really too foolish to be interesting—especially as its folly 
is accentuated in the adaptation by an appeal, at the worst 
possible moment, to the God in whom Paul Astier does not 
believe. Miss Alma Stanley is in many respects singularly fitted 
for the part of Esther de Sélény; but it is a sin to waste this 
actress’s gifts of quaint comedy on a serious “ walking lady.” 
Miss Graves showed some promise as Lydie; and the others—had 
very legitimate grounds of quarrel with the trio of authors. 

And why—why do so many strive to dissemble their foreign 
extraction by varying pronunciations of the word “ Doochesse ” ? 
After much patient investigation, the fact that it meant a female 


Duke dawned upon your—tout émerveillé— 
Mus 1n Urse. 





The fates do wisely in exacting high terms for genius, for even the 
highest price is a mere trifle-—F. Hiller. 

I am almost inclined tc think that only men of genius understand each 
other fully and thoroughly.—R. Schwmann. 
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7 
VHENRIK IBSEN. 
— > 

Ibsen began his working life as a chemist’s boy. He is a short, sturdy, 
energetic man—* tense and lean, the colour of gypsum, behind a vast coal- 
black beard,” was his description forty years ago; but he is now sixty-two, 
an age at which the coals have turned to ashes in most beards. In his 
recent portraits the one impression the face gives is that of combative 
vigour ; but in earlier photographs—when he was perhaps forty-five or so— 
the “‘ vast beard’ had been shorn, and the mouth was fully disclosed. This 
was much to Ibsen’s disadvantage, for perhaps no living man of genius, 
excepting always Zola, has so disagreeable a mouth—not protruding and 
merely animal like Zola’s, but Pecksniffian and (one would say) prurient. 

But all portraits, early or late, show a magnificent mass of forehead ; 
there is no mistaking the intellectual rank of the man. One would class 
him rather among the philosophers than the poets, though,—following the 
pretty well established rule that poets are, for the most part, beautiful, and 
philosophers are not. 

He is of Norwegian, German, and Scotch descent ; and was born—on the 
20th of March, 1828—at Skien, a small seaport in Norway, such as he has 
described in many of his plays. When he was eight years old his parents 
—theretofore well to do—lost their money; and, when he had come to 
working years, he was apprenticed to the chemist. He had left school at 
sixteen, “ provided,” it is said, “‘ with a fair stock of Latin;” and he in- 
tended, when he could manage it, to go to the University at Christiana to 
study medicine. 

He seems to have written local satires, patriotic poems, and a tragedy 
on the subject of Catiline, which, in spite of his extreme poverty, got itself 
published, and was thought worthy of republication (in a revised form) a 
quarter of a century later. “Catilina” dates from 1850, by which time 
Ibsen had come to Christiania, where he made friends with his famous 
rival, Bjérnson, dramatist, novelist, and poet. He soon gave up medicine 
for literature, wrote a little play which was acted at the Christiania 
Theatre, and started with two friends a weekly paper which did not live 
long. 

Next year he was appointed “ theatre-poet,” or literary director of the 
“ Norwegian National Theatre,” just established by Ole Bull at Bergen ; 
and here he studied his art practically—with the result that his plays are 
no mere “ tragedies for the closet,” but stage-plays which gain in acting, 
and need to be acted to be thoroughly understood. He was five years at 
Bergen, and produced at least four plays there. In 1857 he went to Chris- 
tiania, taking Bjérnson’s post of “ artistic director” at the Norwegian 
theatre there. In 1858 he married: somewhat a daring step, considering 
that afew years later—when the Norwegian theatre had failed—a post at the 
rival Christiania theatre brought him in only about £65 a year. In 1864, 
however, he obtained a kind of pension from the Govern ment, and promptly 
went abroad, where he has lived ever since. In a foreign city—Rome, 
Dresden, Munich, Vienna—he works more freely.. He produces a play 
every year or two, and though his greatest works have met with fierce 
opposition in Norway, his country is proud of him, and welcomed him with 
enthusiasm when, in 1874, he went back to it for the first time. 

The works which have made Ibsen famous in England are almost ex- 
clusively his later plays, written in prose and dealing with modern life; 
his greatest achievements, apart from these, are the two poems, “ Brand” 
and “Peer Gynt’’—which, being poems, are, properly speaking, untrans- 
latable, and being in Norwegian are to be read in the original by but ‘few 
Englishmen. There are, however, very fair German versions ; and the two 
satires—as in a wide sense one may call them—seem to be works of extra- 
ordinary power and imagination. In both we find the excessive and constant 
self-consciousness which Ibsen paints as the most striking feature of the 
Norwegian character of to-day ; in both he is preacher and satirist as much 
as poet. It is putting it in a very narrow and one-sided way, but in 
a way which—with these qualifications—may give some idea of the spirit 
of Ibsen’s work, to say that a great characteristic of “ Brand,” of 
“ Ghosts,” and other of the author’s plays, is their protest against the 
ideal of self-sacrifice. One’s duty to one’s self is a lesson which Ibsen 
constantly teaches. 

“A Doll’s House,” “ Ghosts,” “An Enemy of the People,” and the 
earlier “ Pillars of Society ’’—these are some of Ibsen’s most famous pro- 
tests aguins{ conventionalities and “ used-up truths ” : for he tells us that 
a normally- -bonstituted truth lives at the outside twenty years. “The Wild 
Duck ” is an astonishingly vigorous statement of his opponent’s case; and 
“ Rosmersholm ”’ is a moral lesson «f which no one has yet deduced the 
moral to anyone else’s satisfaction. 











A curious, limited, polemical, somewhat gloomy theatre is this of Ibsen’s; 
yet perhaps the most alive and the most intellectual of the present day— 
certainly, one would say, a theatre to be reckoned with, in any history of 
the theatres of the world. After the splendid sanity and variety of 
Shakespeare’s stage, with its whole men and women who for all their 
sorrows can laugh heartily now and then, Ibsen may seem cramped, 
feverish, apd therefore unwholesome ; but if Shakespeare is food, Ibsen 
is medicine—and we have not had a Shakespeare for nearly three 
centuries, while the Norwegians have their Ibsen to-day. 





\ THE DRAMATISTS. 
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_XLIX.—Korzesve. 


«The world is made of all sorts”’; and the world of the stage has 
embraced almost as many conditions of men as this great globe itself. 
This must be our excuse—for indeed an excuse seems necessary—for 
including a Kotzebue in a series which began with Hschylus: no matter 
how many steps have led downwards from the most godlike of men to one 
of the smallest. 

The plays of Kotzebue are, to our thinking, most typical of the Genin 
theatre of a century ago—of that stage period brought vividly to our 
minds by the fact that its personages wore Hessian boots; and Germany 
was then, and for some time, the very Temple of the Drama. Writing a 
good deal later—in 1829—Carlyle said that in “ theatrical produce” 
England yielded considerably to France, and was, out of sight, inferior to 
Germany. There—said he, in a review of some works of Grillparzer, 
Klingemann and Miillner—“the drama is not only, to all appearance, 
alive, but in the very flush and heyday of superabundant strength ; indeed, 
as it were, still. only sowing its first wild oats!” 

This was, indeed, the birthtime, and Germany the birthplace, of that 
type of play which the multitude has found so fascinating—the true melo- 
drama, which, on one side nearly akin to the “domestic drama,” with 
whose invention Diderot is commonly credited, on the other is but 
romantic tragedy with the poetry left out. “The Stranger” represents 
the one extreme, and the “ Corsican Brothers ” may stand for the other. 

And “The Stranger” is but .an English version of the masterpiece of 
August Friedrich Ferdinand von Kotzebue, perhaps, in spite of Carlyle’s 
epitaph, the most influential of the motley band of the German play- 
wrights who then filled all the theatres of Europe. Kotzebue was born in 
1761, Zacharias Werner in 1768, Miillner in 1774, von Kleist in 1777, 
Klingemann in 1778, and Grillparzer in 1791; and of all their plays whose 
name is now so familiar as that which we have quoted? 

Not long after his death Carlyle gibbeted him as a“ literary quack,” an 
impostor already forgotten, at best or at worst “ hung in chains ” on the 
very boundary line of Parnassus. Even this, however, is p rhaps praise 
for a writer of melodrama, a “ playwright,” as Carlyle calls such a one as 
has not the poetic fire of the true dramatist ; and among these he admits 


‘that Kotzebue stands the highest. ‘This was the prince of all playwrights, 


and could manufacture plays with a speed and felicity surpassing even 
Edinburgh novelists. For his muse, like other doves, hatched twins in the 
two months, and the world gazed on them with an admiration too deep for 
mere words. What is all past or present popularity to this? Were not 
these plays translated into almost every language of articulate speaking 
men; acted, at least, we may literally say, in every theatre from Kams- 
chatka to Cadiz? Nay, did they not melt the most obdurate hearts in all 
countries ; and, like the music of Orpheus, draw tears down iron cheeks ?” 

Indeed, with the real instinct of stage-effect, the true theatric touch, 
Kotzebue would seem to have been but a sorry knave, and therefore no 


genuine maker of good work. His story is creditable neither to his time | 


nor himself. Born at Weimar in 1761, known as a brilliant and precocious 
child before he had reached his teens, he seems to have spent most of his 
life in attacking or flattering the rulers of other lands and the great men 
of his own. At first attached to the Court of Russia, in 1800 he was 
sent to Siberia as the presumed author of some pamphlets against Paul 
the First, but next year earned favour by some adroit flattery, and was 
made manager of the German theatre at St. Petersburg. Earlier and 
later than this he had been snubbed by the literary society of Weimar, 
and had avenged himself by anonymous and open attacks. 

There is no need to go through the kindred adventures of his life in 
detail ; but its end was characteristic. He was believed to bea kind of 
paid spy of the Emperor of Russia, receiving his salary of 15,000 roubles 
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for a periodical report of the state of feeling in Germany ; and an enthu- 
siastic young student named Karl Sand murdered him, in his house at 
Mannheim, with universal approval. 

IIe is said to have writien three hundred plays, and with all their 
faults ‘‘Menschenhass und Reue” (“The Stranger’’), and his capital 
comedies, “ Die deutschen Kleinstidter’’ for example, had a vigour, 
an ease, a knowledge of the stage which carried them all over Europe. 
The melodramas are, indeed, for the most part forgotten now, as dramas 
which are not literature must be; but the volume of his comedies contains 
many pages of pleasant reading, and a humour that does not grow old. 
Moreover, has not his masterpiece had the luck to be made immortal by 
Thackeray ? “In the midst of all the balderdash ”—he says, applying this 
rade term to the language of the British translation—“ there runs that 
reality of love, children and forgiveness of wrong, which will be listened 
to wherever it is preached, and sets all the world sympathising.” How 
true this is may be judged from the fact that no sooner was “The 
Stranger’’ comfortably dead than it sprang into life again, and became 
known al] over England as the famous melodrama “ East Lynne.” 











NOTES AND NEWS. 
-—<>——— 


A small rush of revivals of recent successes has set in. On Monday 
last “‘Sweet Lavender”? made her reappearance at Terry’s Theatre; on 
Monday next “Sweet Nancy” is to revisit the glimpses of the footlights 
at the Royalty; and on the same night Mrs. Bernard Beere—happily 
restored to health—will once more be seen with Mr. Charles Wyndham in 
the famous “ Still Waters run Deep.” It is so short a time, however, since 
“Sweet Nancy” was first played at the Lyric that the reproduction 
would be more like the resumption of a run broken by the summer holi- 
day—as was that of the “ Village Priest,” also to be resumed on this 
eventful “ next Monday ’—but for the change of theatre, the change of 
of cast, and the uncertainty which was felt, at one time, as to whether we 
should hear our Nancy’s sweet voice again at any theatre. 

** 

The revival of “ Sweet Lavender ” is a different matter. This is precisely 
like the usual revival, after a few years’ rest, of some brilliant success, at 
the theatre where it had its run, with part of the old cast—but as a rule 
with wany changes, hardly any of which seem to a conservative public 
changes for the better. Only, in this case, the play revived has had but 
a few months’ rest, instead of years’; and this difference is all important. 
After an unbroken run of nearly two years, a play generally deserves a 
longer repose than has been granted to “Sweet Lavender;” the 
generations of playgoers are brief, but there is hardly a new public for an 
old favourite in less than two or three years—at the inside. Therefore 
it was no surprise to find at Terry’s Theatre on Monday night many 
empty benches, and a half-heartedness in welcoming even a comedy as 
charming as this of Mr. Pinero’s. It was not the fault of the acting, 
though one missed sometimes the perfection given by the author’s 
infinite rehearsing ; the play had been revived too soon, that was all. 

*.* 
* 

Much of the acting was very good, none was less than good. Strongest of 
all the newcomers was Mr. W. H. Vernon, whose sympathetic and human 
Geoffrey Wedderburn gave a fresh vigour to the play. Nor has there 
been, perhaps, a sweeter Lavender than Miss Eleanore Leyshon—a 
character never, it may be, played on exactly the right lines. Mrs. 
Macklin was necessarily a very different Ruth Rolt from her whom the 
public had taken into their affections long ago, but she was a very gentle 
one, very winning and very motherly; and Miss Dolores Drummond gave 
us a Mrs. Gilfillian less stagey than of old, if perhaps less strong. As for 
Miss Marie Linden—it is a hopeful thing for our stage when we find 
among actresses thrown away on tiny parts, or confined to the unsatis- 
factory work of burlesque, such capacity for high comedy, such thorough 
intelligence and knowledge of their art, as Miss Linden shows us in her 
Minnie Gilfillian. The versatile Mr. Julian Cross is firm and pleasant as 
a Dr. Delaney whose brogue has been refined away almost to nothing; 
but Mr. F. W. Irish, as the lawyer, has hardly caught the secret of 
Pineresque comedy. Otherwise the cast is not new, though not of the 
oldest ; the manly young Clement Hale of Mr. Reeves Smith has long been 
known at Terry’s, and Mr. Dana's perfectly natural Yankee is no un- 
familiar thing. 





Manet Mr. Edward Terry : as quaint, as vivid, as pathetic and humorous 
as ever inthe wonderful character of Dick Phenyl—a part that might be 
played in half-a-dozen different ways, and all of them right ones. It is 
so full of human nature, so unlike a mere stage-type, that there is no 
need to fall back upon old stage-methods to interpret it; but Mr. Pinero 
is lucky to have found an actor whose vigour and intelligence make every 
line tell, every word and every half-word, as they tell with Mr. Terry. , 

a 

Let us join in the universal chorus which, proclaims to the ends of the 
earth that the Lyceum audience no longer sees Mr. Irving shoot that 
bull. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Hamilton is busy as usual. He has written a comedy which Mr. 
Charles Cartwright is taking with him on his trip to Australia; and he 
has also ready a three act fuarcical-comedy, written in collaboration with 
Mr. Edward Rose. 

ia 

A season of French plays is promised at the St. James’s, where M. L, 

Mayer has secured the remainder of Mrs. Langtry’s lease. 
** 

There were those who did not believe in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s “ Hay- 
market Mondays,” or thought that at best they might mean half-a-dozen 
performances of “Captain Swift’’ and “ A Man’s Shadow.” They were 
wrong. The Mondays are to begin—and to begin most excellently—on 
the 3rd of November, with a new and original comedy called “ Beau 
Austen,” by Messrs. Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley. 

+ * 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Clement Scott talked pleasantly to the 
people of the Birkbeck Institution about the plays and players he had seen 
during thirty years of a theatre-going life. Mr. Augustus Harris was in 
the chair, and blushed with all the coyness of a new made sheriff at Mr. 
Scott’s honourable mention of his name; and there was a goodly collection 
of dramatic critics and managers’ wives, who all apparently make it a point 
of honour to belong to the Birkbeck. Mr. Scott began with a tremendous 
onslaught on the drama of the past, and ended with a complete crushing 
of the drama of the future; so it is seemingly only the drama of the interim 
that meets with his approval. But, curiously enough, coming to curse the 
theatre of 1860, he effectually blessed it by merely reading a list of the 
plays going on in the October of thirty years ago—with Robson in his 
prime, Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, Marie Wilton at the Strand, the “Colleen 
Bawn ” at the Adelphi, Dundreary just about to appear at the Haymarket, 
and other delights. “Here is poor stuff,” Mr. Scott seemed to say—but 
our mouths watered all the same. 


* * 
* 


The date of the production at the Shaftesbury Theatre of Mr. Charles 
Hannan’s new play, “ Monsieur Moulon,” is now definitely fixed for Oct. 28. 
Miss Alma Murray has, we hear, a very strong part, and the rest of the 
cast will include Miss Vane and Mr. S. Herberte-Basing. The child’s 
part for which Miss Minnie Terry was originally cast will now be played by 
Miss Lucy Webling. : 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
a 


A Berlin society, called the “ Gesellschaft der Opernfreunde,”’ was to 
give, on the 2nd inst., a performance of two rarely-heard works: Mozart’s 
“ Bastien u. Bastienne ” and Mendelssohn’s “ Heimkehr aus der Fremde.” 
Mozart’s work is a little operetta for three characters, written in 1768 
(when the author was twelve), and consists of an overture, eleven airs, 
three duets, and a trio. The one really curious thing about it is that the 
overture begins with almost the opening phrase of Beethoven’s “ Eroica ” 
Symphony. The coincidence is no doubt accidental, but very strange, con- 
sidering the different uses of the phrase. Mendelssohn’s work is sufficiently. 
well known in English concert-rooms under the title of “Son and 
Stranger.” 

*,* 

A curious thing happened lately at the Stadttheater of Bremen. In a 
performance of “ Tannhiuser,”’ Frau Bettaque, in consequence of the indis- 
position of another member of the company, played the two parts of 
Elizabeth and Venus. Oddly enough, it was this same ready capacity to 
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appear as a substitute which first brought the young lady prominently 
forward some eight years ago. She was then in the chorus of the Berlin 
Opera House, and during a performance of the “ Freischiitz” the repre- 
sentative of Aennchen was suddenly taken ill. Frl. Bettaque offered to 
take the part on the spot, and did it with such success that from that 
evening her name became “a household word.” 

+ * 

It is reported that Herr Alban Forster is about to add to the already 
numerous operatic versions of the “ Lorelei” story by a new opera to be 
produced at Dresden. But meanwhile, what about Herr Hans Sommer’s 
opera, which has already been in print for a year, and has just been most 
enthusiastically praised in a lengthy analysis by Dr. H. Reimann, extend- 
ing over seven numbers of the “ Allg. Musik-Zeitung.”’ According to Dr. 
Reimann, here is a work of the highest value, which managers ought to be 
fighting for the right to produce. 

* 

There is once more a report that Driiseke’s opera “ Herrat’’ is really, at 
last, to be produced at the Dresden Court-Theatre. Excerpts from this 
work have been from time to time produced at musical festivals and in the 
concert-room, but, so far as we are aware, the opera, though it has been in 
existence for some years, has not yet been produced on the stage. 

aan 

The unhappy directors of the French Opera are in trouble again; this 
time not about their composers or their singers, but about their con- 
ductor, M. Vianesi. The head and front of the conductor’s offence appears 
to be that he will not oblige the singers by compliance with some of their 
* little demands.”” The manager, M. Ritt—for M. Gailhard seems to take 
a different view—sided with the artists, with the result that M. Vianesi 
sent in his resignation, which is to take effect at the expiration of his term 
of engagement. 

+* 

The next generation of lady vocalists ought to be excellent singers, for 
all the best artists of the present age are devoting themselves on their 
retirement from active duty to the task of teaching. Mme. Mathilde 
Mallinger, the once famous star of the Munich stage, has just entered on 
her duties as professor of singing at the Conservatoire of Prague. Mme. 
Pauline Lucca, too, is about to become a teacher of her art. 

** 

Signor Del Valle de Paz, the well-known pianist-composer, is engaged in 
writing an opera in three acts, entitled ‘Il Ghebro,” to a libretto by 
Cesare Pongileoni; the subject, as will be inferred from the title, being 
derived from Moore’s poem, “The Fire-Worshippers.” 


* * 
* 


Miss Sibyl Sanderson has made a first appearance at Brussels in the part 
of Juliet, but as it seems, even allowing for nervousness, without gaining 
any particular success. 








HERR DEPPE. 
——@——__. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

In reply to your correspondent of last week on the subject of the late 
Herr Deppe, who writes as though I had made an attack on that gentle- 
man’s reputation, I beg to say that I never said or intimated that his ill- 
success as conductor at the Berlin Opera was due to incompetence. That 
he was unsuccessful can hardly be disputed by those who are familiar 
with the German musical papers of about four years ago, and who know 
that he had to resign the appointment which he had received through 
the influence of his great friend and patron, Count Hochberg. I did not 
consider that to enter into details about those squabbles would interest 
your readers. If your correspondent thinks that a teacher who never 
turned out a pupil recognised as a first-class pianist ought to be 
ranked with those who have produced several he will, no doubt, find plenty 
of teachers to agree with him, but the world at large is hardly likely to 
take that view. Feeling, probably, that this view is rather weak, he 
endeavours to strengthen his case by suggesting that other first-class 
pianists have gained their fame and position by influence rather than 
merit, a theory which I need scarcely be at the pains to controvert. I 
commend to Mr. Ehrenfechter’s notice a few words from Herr Lessmann’s 
obituary notice of Deppe:—“ We may say that Deppe was wrecked by the 
too zealous praise of his friends.” If this was the case in his lifetime he 





should at least be spared suffering any more from this cause now that he is 
gone. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Tue WRITER OF THE PARAGRAPH. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 
BY JULIUS KLAUSER.* 
ae en 

Every serious-minded musician has a share in the work of elevating the 
standard of musical intelligence, and the problem of raising this standard 
both in the public and in the profession faces him every hour of the day. 
Whether he is an amateur or a professional, he is always an educator, inas- 
much as his influence is felt in his community, and this means just so much 
good in the long run. From: year to year there is aslow advance, on the one 
hand in the quality of what the public wants and demands, on the other 
hand in the quality of what the profession supplies. I need hardly men- 
tion that in this connection reference is not made to that large proportion 
of the profession that regards the relations of demand and supply in music 
on a basis of trade. 

What is greatly to be desired and is most needed is a higher plane of 
musical education. The relations of music and society at large are not diffi- 
cult to observe. The public must and will have what it wants, and every 
musician knows that the generai public is best contented with a low class of 
music. Roughly speaking, the poorer the class of music the larger the 
number of applauders ; the finer the class of music, the fewer the number 
of applauders. However, analysis will show that this verdict is not alto- 
gether just, inasmuch as the popular taste for light music does not neces- 
sarily mean a taste for poor music. Just as there is good music all the way 
from light to complex, so also there is poor music all the way from light to 
complex. Popular taste does not and can not discriminate between the 
good and the bad in light music, and when it comes to complex music the 
pale of popular appreciation is overstepped. Presently we.shall investigate 
the nature of the musical faculties, whereupon it will become plain that 
the public at large depends entirely on intuition for its musical enjoyments ; 
moreover, that this intuitive appreciation is limited to simple melody, 
simple harmony and simple rhythm in simple forms. Appreciation and 
hence enjoyment of everything beyond the simple and the light requires 
direct education. Meanwhile, it may be stated that the public can enjoy 
sonatas and symphonies, because the sonatas and symphonies of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn contain a great deal of 
light and simple music in song and dance forms, and the works of this 


class that contain the greatest number of such simple parts and episodes . 


are the most popular. All such movements and episodes in chamber and 
symphony wusie come under the head of light music, and therefore the 
public can appreciate the best class of light music. All this does not 
liberate popular taste from the charge that it is best contented with a low 
class of music, for the fact remains that the public does not know the 
difference between the good and the bad. The case is a plain one. The 
public will have what it wants; the public does not want the best. 
The remedy for these conditions is manifest. The quality of what the 
public wants must be improved. This is the business of the music in- 
structor. Better teaching, better performances, a better class of music 
will become more and more common in exact proportion to the improve- 
ment in the quality of the public demand. 

There is a wide gulf between a physical sense of rhythm, which is sensa- 
tion, and a mental sense of rhythm, which is discrimination. However, 
the latter is the direct offspring of the former. The former is innate, and 
alike the possession of the barbarian, the musically uncultured, and the 
musically cultured; the latter is the possession of the musically cultured 
only. The same is true of tone-sensation and tone-discrimination, with 
this exception, that the savage has no sense of tone. The further we 
descend the scale of musical taste, the more pronounced the sense of rhythm 
becomes, and the more the sense of tone drops off and finally vanishes in 
the savage, as demonstrated by his crude instruments and his accompani- 
ments to dances and yells. The deaf are known to enjoy music for 
thythm’s sake, receiving their impressions through sight and touch. 
Isolated cases are known, in which individuals who are deaf, blind, 
and mute enjoy the rhythm of music through the sense of touch, and 
Laura Bridgman, whose only sense was that of touch, enjoyed music 
intensely. Personally I have met individuals who, though not deaf in the 





* From the Introduction to “The Septonate and the Centralization of the Tonal 
System.’’ [Milwaukee: William Robfing and Sons.] 
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ordinary sense of the word, are deaf to the enjoyment of tones and 
harmonies, but who listen to music for the pleasure they derive from 
rhythm. I know one such person to be a frequent visitor at concerts. 
Goethe, who must have possessed a strong sense of rhythm, failed in his 
attempts to become a musician, and as he had no ear for music he was 
unable to tune his violoncello himself, while in his preference of Reichardt’s 
tone-settings of his poems to Schubert’s, he showed his great lack of musical 
discrimination. 

Paradoxical though it may appear on first thought, our vast musical 
public, composed of students and listeners, and also a large part of the 
profession, are musically indiscriminate. Music is generally studied, and a 
great fondness for music is evinced by that smaller fraction of society that 
represents our highest intelligence and refinement. While this cultured 
class derives its highest enjoyment in all other arts and sciences through 
an appreciation that is directly evolved from intelligent discrimination, its 
enjoyment of music is on a plane with the lower senses, and is therefore 
physical and sensual. Indeed, it is astonishing that the intelligent can 
stoop to spend their valuable time, and so much of it, in so indiscriminate, 
I may say, in so barbarous a manner, for as soon as his enjoyments are 
purely sensuous, the intelligent individual falls to the level of the uncivi- 
lized savage. To be sure, this intelligent representative of society has a 
way of translating the sensations and emotions with which music moves 
his spirit into all sorts of language expressive of pleasures and pains, and 
therefore into all sorts of associated ideas—however, all this must not be 
mistaken for musical intelligence, as it so commonly is. This language 
tends to run into a transcendental style of expression, inasmuch as the 
complex emotions to which music gives rise are untranslatable and irre- 
producable in words, to which fact a large and unhealthy musical litera- 
ture bears witness. Yet the musical public finds an outlet for the expres- 
sion of its art pleasures and pains in the habitual and terse form of like it 
and don’t like it, behind which there always lurks a conviction and there- 
fore an imaginary criticism that it is good, or that it is bad. The 
public is as ready to pronounce its judicial like it and don’t like 
it on the works of Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner, as it is on 
the writings ofa Strauss, an Offenbach, or a Sullivan. A refined taste 
can alone spring from judgment, and why sound judgment of 
things musical is so unusual in the public mind, and why, more so than in 
any other art, there is so little appreciation of and due regard for the 
authoritative judgment of a musician, are matters that are accounted for 
by the state of music as a science, the methods of education, and the 
absence of a fixed standard. Musicians can only agree on general prin- 
ciples, therefore we must be somewhat lenient with the public, especially 
when we take into consideration the fact that musicians themselves are at 
loggerheads, finding it extremely difficult to come to any sort of a mutual 
agreement on even simple problems, a fact which alone suffices to condemn 
the present state of music-science. 


. . . . 7 . 


The case is mildly stated, when I say that it is unfortunate that there are 
so many teachers engaged in the preservation in society of an ignorance of 
its musical ignorance, and who are yet for ever decrying the low musical 
tastes for which they, in the main, are responsible. For who is to raise the 
standard of general musical intelligence if it is not the musical educator 
himself? These relations of the musician and the public are illustrated 
by a father who, in ignorance of his own responsibility, told a friend that 
his boys were the worst boys in the city. Ifthe general musical taste is 
the “ worst” musical taste, then let the educator improve it. It has been 
suggested that as years pass by there is aslow and steady increase in the 
demand for a higher class of music and for the best work of the best 
teachers and artists. But this slow improvement in the demand may be 
immeasurably accelerated by more rational, logical and direct methods, and 
by the exercise of better judgment in the management of musical institu- 
tions: therefore, by a more judicious expenditure of the enormous amount 
of energy and money that are wasted annually in every community of any 
size. In their derision, bitter criticisms and groans over the public taste, 
and especially over charlatanism and dilettantism in the profession, the 
musician and musical litt¢ératewr are rendered blind to the only simple 
remedy. How are we to rid ourselves of the charlatan and dilettante? I 
reply: through the public: for as soon as the public will not support them, 
just so soon will they cease to flourish. Travel on the road to reform is 
very slow and full of obstacles, but every obstacle that is overcome is a 
step ahead toward a higher intelligence, or in Emerson’s words, “ Diffi- 
culties develop brain-matter.” The nervous, ardent, impulsive, and im- 








patient musician is bound to conform to this natural law, and if he will do 
this in the proper spirit, by educating his pupils with the utmost care, his 
good influence will leave its mark behind him. 


We may now turn our attention to that much-abused organ, the musical 
ear. 

A number of successful experiments on children who had no ear for 

music and who, asa class, are condemned by teachers as unteachable, have 
led me to conclude that there is no such thing as an uncultivable ear for 
music, so long as there is no structural defect in the organ. The methods 
by which I cultivated musical ears in such apparently impossible cases are 
explained at length elsewhere. Although each individual case required 
treatment in accordance with its particular nature, the ground-principles 
of my method apply to all cases. A rough sketch may be given here of my 
training of a boy of ten years, whose case was the most difficult of all, 
inasmuch as the boy heard no difference in pitch within the limits of two 
and one-half octaves; he could not tell a discord from a consonance, in a 
word, he was deaf to tones, and this lack of tone-sense showed itself in his 
speaking voice, which was coarse and monotonous. Again, his sense of 
rhythm was crude and his movements and general carriage were awkward 
and angular. I found that not a member of the family of eight to which 
he belonged cculd tell him whether or not his voice was in unison with his 
piano. I trained his rhythmical sense and tone-sense at each lesson, and 
saw him twice a week. How I trained his rhythmical sense need not 
detain us here, as the above definition of rhythm and the exercises in dual 
and triple rhythm will sufficiently indicate the course taken in this part of 
the procedure. My first step in training his tone-sense was to teach him 
to listen to my utterances for the purpose of imitating them in his own 
voice. To this end it was necessary to select such sounds as were within 
his daily mental experience, and musical tones were not. Therefore I began 
with speech by uttering such monosyllables as ha, ho, hey, &c., which he 
endeavoured to mimic. These monosyllables were spoken, not sung, and 
spoken shortly and almost harshly, within easy reach of his voice. When 
this stage was overcome, I pitched short musical tones on monosyllables, 
to which I added a ¢ or p, in order that the tone could be more 
easily terminated. Of course only one short tone was taken at a 
time, and all tones were kept within easy reach of my pupil’s voice. 
The next stage was to select words of two syllables, with a different tone 
for each syllable; the two tones were kept short, and melodious intervals 
were selected. During this stage single tones were prolonged by prolong- 
ing vowel-sounds, this being the essential difference between song and 
speech, as in speech the vowel-sound or tone is cut short. Here my pupil 
learned the difference; or rather the analogy, between a musical tone and a 
spoken sound. During this same stage I also required him to pitch tones 
that I played on the piano, no auxiliary musical instrument having been 
used in all preceding exercises; this he accomplished readily. After this, 
short snatches of melodies and then simple popular airs were taken up, and, 
at the same time, the boy practiced on the piano, and progress was rapid. 
In four months’ time this once unmusical boy could play a number of pieces 
on the piano from memory, he could hum or sing his little melodies, he 
could discriminate the intervals of the scale, had an acute sense of the 
repose of the Tonic and the progressions of leading-tones and sevenths, 
could distinguish harmonics and by-tones, could hear a modulation, or shift 
of Tonic, could analyze a simple period into measures, sections, and phrases ; 
he could give intelligent definitions of a tone, of rhythm and modulation, 
and could combine the primary and secondary triads and Dominant-Seventh 
chord. I call attention to the fact that the boy was not acquainted with 
nor was he allowed to practice the scale until after he was able to think 
and hum little airs. I may mention also that asa part of his rhythmical 
practice he was required to attend a dancing-school, and his bodily move- 
ments became rhythmical and easy. In my experiments on other similar 
cases the same results were accomplished in less time. I do not doubt that 
by similar methods Goethe, who could not tune his instrument, and Charles 
Lamb, who tried in vain to sing two measures of “ God save the King” in 
tune, could have developed an acute sense of tone and pitch. Moreover, I 
gd so far as to say that there is even hope for Prof. Bain who, unwarrant- 
ably and in outright infidelity to the doctrines which he espouses, dis- 
claims, in his “ Education as a Science,” any relation between mind and 
music, thus betraying a musical temperature below zero, and an organisa« 
tion with not so much as a musical backbone, which is the most common 
reception-hall for musical impressions, and where Charles Darwin took 
great pleasure in receiving. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY DR. 8. N. PENFIELD. 


Let us take off our hats and bow in reverence before this king of instru- 
ments, this mighty descendant from the remotest antiquity. And truly, 
when we consider its grandeur, its power, its sweetness, richness, and 
infinite variety, its adaptiveness to all occasions, 

“From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 

its responsiveness to every inspiration, feeling and fancy of its master, who 
can fail to be profoundly impressed? Who can demean himself or belittle 
his instrument by performance of anything trivial or trashy? We would 
not think it possible had we not all heard it often done by ignorant or 
thoughtless organists. If this essay may but contribute to elevate the 
standard of organ music, to inspire the organist with love for what is lofty 
and high-toned, to persuade him to aim much higher than the mere earn- 
ing of his salary, I shall be repaid. 

There are three foundation stones to the structure, which we denominate 
the church organist-devotional feeling, musical ability and tact. The 
former I place first, not necessarily because it is of more importance, but 
because its lack is more common and more of a crying evil than any of the 
others. The best church organist is not the strictest Presbyterian, or 
Episcopalian, or Catholic, or Jew. He is one who most loves his God, and 
everything that is pu and noble. He is one to whom real music is a 
part of his religion, who in his heart despises shams, whether existing 
under the guise of religion or music. Such an organist has broad charity, 
and will adapt himself pretty readily to the peculiarities of any genuine 
service, and do loyal aud satisfactory work wherever supported by a 
minister of broad culture and wide intelligence. The service of the house 
of God, whether Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, is, or should be, a unity, 
its one design and object being the worship and adoration of and prayer to 
the Supreme Being. Everything should converge to this one end. The 
organ voluntaries, the anthems, the hymn tunes, the responses, the inter- 
ludes, should all be churchly and pervaded with solemnity and dignity. 
The musical part of the service is not there on purely musical grounds. 
The architecture is not planned merely to gratify lovers of fine architec- 
ture. The liturgy is not compiled simply to gratify esthetical tastes. These 
all unite in warming the heart, lifting the soul and quickening the aspira- 
tions toward Him who dwelleth between the cherubins. 

Let us then examine the second essential in the preparation of the 
organist. As the organhas such a great variety of legitimate effects peculiar 
to itself, and also is a reasonably good substitute for the human voice, for 
the violin, flute, clarionet, and other solo instruments, for a full orchestra, 
and even for a chorus, and must be frequently used as accompaniment 
for all these, it follows that no organist can call himself com- 
petent until he is reasonably familiar with music in all these other 
forms, both in composition and rendition. In all tuis I do not forget 
that my text limits me to the organ in divine service for the organist ; who 
has to play four voluntaries a Sunday, or- upward of two hundred a year, 
must absolutely be versatile, and cull from all sources that which is dig- 
nified and devotional, thus giving to the musical service the continued 
charm of variety. But evenin sacred music, properly so called, we may 
get a multitude of valuable hints from musical forms and styles usually 
denominated secular. If the organist is himself a singer or a violinist he 
is sure to appreciate and render well his own solo passages as well as to 
accompany properly. The organist should also cultivate the polyphonic 
sense. He should listen for and follow with ear the alto and tenor parts 
as well as the soprano and bass, for the best of organ and church music is 
true counterpoint. This is exacting, and can not be slighted. The. eye 
alone can not be trusted. Thata proper training and facility in manual 
and pedal playing should be demanded and expected goes without saying. 
Yet it is really surprising how low the average standard of this is. Sur- 
prising how few have the real organ touch, which should always be a strong 
and decided pressure even in soft passages, and with rare exceptions legato. 
More surprising still the number of one-legged organists, so-called. They 





* Essay read at the first Annual Meeting of the New York Music Teachers’ Convention, 





sit with right foot glued to and churning the swell pedal, even when play- 
ing the great organ, with left foot hopping around the lower octave, thus 
making a choppy and absurd bass. The organ student should at 
the very first acquire equal facility in right and left foot playing. 
Thus he is preparing himself for independent and obligato pedal 
bass, and thus opens up for himself a wealth of fine organ music which 
otherwise remains a sealed book. As the organist is usually the choir 
master and generally the actual leader, even where another is the nominal 
one, he should be well posted on all vocal effects, carefully supporting and 
encouraging the singers, but never overshadowing them. This seems a 
trite suggestion, but the accompaniment work of the average organist 
proves that it cannot be too often or too strongly urged. 

The modern organ is essentially orchestral, therefore tae study of 
orchestration is a decided advantage. The hints thus derived as to variety 
of tone, colour, and proper attack are invaluable. Even when an organist 
cannot study orchestration systematically he should hear, and hear criti- 
cally, as much good orchestral music as possible. As the skilled painter 
thinks out just the required colour or combination of colours to realise his 
ideal over every square inch of his canvas so the composer or transcriber for 
orchestra carefully determines just the instrument or combination of 
instruments required to effect the proper shading, colouring, and contrast- 
ing of each and every phrase of his music. Certain passages he gives to 
the violins, others to the flutes. He is careful to distinguish between cello, 
horn, and bassoon in baritone phrases, while the choice between oboe and 
clarinet for certain solo passages is {never a matter of question. He 
reserves his brass for passages that require them, while the distinction 
between F and FF he is ever careful to observe. The instruments of ac- 
companiment, also, he selects with care that they may form the frame 
suitable for the setting of the solo part. Evenin the FF passages the skilled 
writer leaves a modicum of power to add just at the culminating point. 

In ali this is the lesson for the organist, although he has no exact equiva- 
lents to the instruments of the crchestra. He should carefully classify the 
usual organ stops in his head, such as the diapason family, the gamba 
family, the flute family, the reed family. 

Then he should study the resources at his immediate command and decide 
the appropriateness of each stop or group for the required passages, never 
setting for a melodia what should go to a keraulophon, or to an oboe what 
fits the doppel fléte only. Also for the accompaniment for a solo stop or a 
solo voice real care has to be used. Certain stops, notably the oboe, the 
cremona, the viol di gamba, the vox celeste have positive and assertative 
qualities that unfit them for accompaniment of the common colourless 
variety, while they may answer perfectly for a melodic or obligato accom- 
paniment. Then also FF passages have always points of climax, and if the 
entire organ is used as soon as a FF passage is reached nothing is left for 
the climax. It is a useful thing to keep at least one powerful stop in reserve 
for special effects. From the orchestra also we learn the lesson of what 
may be accomplished with melodic bass effects. The writer who should set 
for his double basses, bassoons, trombones and tubas nothing but detached 
notes on tonic, dominant, &e., after the style of the conventional waltz, would 
be hooted out of musical circles. To be sure, the playing smoothly and 
phrasing correctly of a pedal passage requires practice and great care and, 
above all, two actual feet. What then? Practise. Use care and the 
understandings with which God has blessed you. Work for art and for as 
high art as your circumstances will allow. But what about the swell 
pedal? Here we strike a snag. The Edison is not yet born to solve the 
problem of managing the swell blinds and still leave the two feet free to 
play the pedals. A fortune awaits the successful inventor. Meanwhile 
the right foot has to shift quickly and deftly between swell pedal and pedal 
keys, and the hands have to assist the cres. and dim. by dexterous manage- 
ment of the draw-stops; in fact, the hands have to make greater and more 
sudden changes of work than do tne feet-—what with playing, changing the 
draw-stops, and turning the leaves. 

Successful and intelligible rendering of a fine class of organ music re- 
quires intent and alert use of all our faculties, the greatest of patience, and 
indomitable grit. 

Now let us consider some outside matters that affect the work and success 
of the organist. 

The special tone of each service must necessarily be given by the 
minister, priest, or rabbi in charge, and between him and the organist or 
choirmaster there should always be a complete understanding. 

The latter is properly only the lieutenant of the former, although to him 
is committed the most impressive portion of the service. Here I might 
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digress and enlarge on the immense importance of ministerial training in 
music. It is indeed a crying need. Ina multitude of churches, perhaps a 
majority, the ministers scarcely know one tune from another. Many of 
them are earnest, well meaning men, whose every principle and conviction 
is a feeling and an emotion, and who carry their emotions on their coat- 
other are most readily affected by the gushy, mushy style of words and 
music of which the Gospel Hymns furnish a type. These they inflict upon 
their congregations, and thus offend and disgust those of refined taste in 
gallery and pew. In fact the ignorant tinkering with the music by the 
unmusical ministers and unmusical music committees is exasperating to all 
ambitious, conscientious, and well-trained organists. How often a com- 
petent man or woman is set aside for an incompetent one simply for 
favouritism or to save a few dollars. Probably he has spent years of 
faithful study and a small fortune of money in musical preparation, and 
we will suppose him to be heartily devotional in spirit and in conduct. 
What encouragement is this for higher culture in music ? 

If. the saving of his salary be the object, why not go farther, turn the 
organ out of doors, discharge the minister, sell the church for a livery 
stable, and save the whole cost, which money could then be all sent direct 
to the heathen. 

It is an easy thing for us to lose our temper and berate the poor 
dominies and committee men, especially when there are none of them 
around, as probably to-day. 

Let us now frankly look at the other side and see if there be not some 
blame attaching to our own skirts. Have we really striven to use tact, 
which I have mentioned as the third essential element in our structure ? 

Have we made our selection of anthems and voluntaries in true keeping 
with the tone of service given by the sermon? Have we resolutely chosen 
for these anthems and voluntaries music that is really noble, 
yet simple and chaste? Have we not substituted the maunderings 
of our own improvisation for the pure and dignified selections 
from authors of acknowledged merit which exist in such _pro- 
fusion and should form the library of every organist? If we play 
from the notes, have we carefully chosen for the opening voluntary music 
that will inspire the spirit of prayer, and for the close solid and dignified 
selections in which praise is the dominating idea and effect? If we attempt 
Bach or other such noble masters, do we play them on honour, forgetting 
ourselves and striving only to get the true tempo and tone colour, and to 
make each phrase intelligible to even an unmusical audience? Do we ever 
allow operatic or frivolous selections to please some injudicious friends? 
Do we really foster and encourage hearty congregational singing by 
proper support and tempo, or do we really resent it and practically kill it ? 
It is a plant of delicate growth, and is easily discouraged. Do we make a 
real study of registration ? 

Have we not just three combinations for ordinary use, one for soft, one 
for medium, and one for loud? In improvisation, do we study for variety 
or do we practically play the same thing from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31? Do we 
sometimes slip carelessly over some difficult passage, relying on the igno- 
rance of the audience ? 

The people at large are not fools even in musical matters. They know 
a great deal more of music and musical propriety than formerly, and will 
pretty accurately size up an organist or a singer. They show their sense 
of true fitness even by the shamefaced tone in which they make the re- 

mark : “The devil should not have all the good music.” 

Be your own severest critic. In selecting your teacher choose one who 
thoroughly respects his art. Make a rule to play every Sunday something 
classic. Thus you will in time impress yourself and your ideas upon the 
ministers. Now when 1 say to you, “Now abideth Devotional Spirit, 
Musical Ability, and Tact, these three,’ you may reply to me, “ But the 
greatest of these is Tact.” Perhaps-it is. With many organists it is the 
sole stock-in-trade, and they get the positions which ought to go to their 
betters. Still, the world is surely advancing, and with it the position and 
appreciation of the true organist. 








THE SEIDL CONCERTS. 
—_—— 
The London “Musical Times” publishes the following bit of news that 
will doubtless surprise Mr. Seidl :— 
So the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach.are this season a failure, and 
the women of the Seidl Society are in doleful dumps. The conductor himself 








is ‘too German to see the fun of the thing,’ but there is gladness in Gath 
and rejoicing in the streets of Ascalon, while the moral of the whole matter 
appears to be: ‘ The public do not want Wagner at Coney Island.’ Gilmore’ - 
is more in their line.” . ns 
Mr. Seidl is not a German, he is Hungarian. The concerts at Brighton 
Beach were not a failure; besides, Wagner was not the only composer ~ 
interpreted there, forty-eight composers besides the immortal creator’ of 
“ Parsifal”’ being represented in the first week’s programmes at these con- 
certs. We will again reproduce, for the benefit of our misinformed conten- 
porary, thelist of novelties played by Mr. Seidl, prefacing it with a state- 
ment that the number of pieces played from June 28 to September 7 was 
424, including sixty-three overtures, forty-one suites and ballet music, ten 
symphonies, fourteen symphonic poems, thirty-one compositions by Wagner, 
seventy-four rhapsodies and other miscellaneous compositions of larger pro- 
portions, thirteen selections of operas, eighteen marches, sixty-one dances, 
and ninety-nine miscellaneous pieces of smaller proportions, among them 
many pieces for strings only. 
The list is as follows :— 
1. Symphonic poem, “ Don Juan,” by Richard Strauss, which had been 
played only twice in Germany, namely, at Weimar and Berlin. 
2. Symphonic poem, “ Francesca da Rimini,” by Bazzini, for the first 
time in America. 
3. Suite, “Festival in Heidelberg,” by Pirani, for the first time in 
America. 
4, The love song from “ Tristan and Isolde,” in a new arrangement, 
played in these concerts for the first time. 
5. “Les Nations,’ by Moszkowski. 

6. Ballet music from the “ Vassal of Szigeth,’’ by Smareglia, for the first 
time in America. 

7. Overture and march from “ Prince Igor,’ by Borodin, for the first 
time in America. 

8. First “ Carmen” suite, by Bizet, for the first time in America. 

9. Second ‘“‘ Carmen ”’ suite, by Bizet, for the first time in America. 

10. Ballet music from “ Francesca da Rimini,’ by Thomas. 

11. “ Scenes Fantaisistes,” by Broustet. 

12. “ Love’s Idyll,” by Krug. 

13. Overture, “‘ Gefesselter Prometheus,” by Goldmark, for the first time 
in America. 

14, Overture to “ The Barber of Bagdad,” by Cornelius. 

15. Overture on “ Russian Motifs,” by Rimski Korsakoff, for the first 
time in America. 

16. Compositions by American composers, as Dudley Buck, Bristow, 
Hahn, Kurth, Pratt, Classen, Schmilz, and others. 

17. Thunderstorm scene, and 

18. Ball scene, by Kelmesbager. 

19. Cossack dance, from “‘ Mazeppa,” by Tschaikowsky. 

20. Persian slave dance, from “ King of Lahore,” by Massenet. 

21. Hebrew dance, by Broutin. 

22. Symphonic poem, “ Orpheus,” by Liszt. 

23. Symphonic poem, “‘ Hungaria,”’ by Liszt. 

24, Symphonie Orientale, by Godard. 

25. The first three movements of the ninth symphony by Beethoven. 

26. Ballade, by De Greef. 

27. Overture to “ Waverley,” by Berlioz. 

28. Overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini,” by Berlioz. 

29. Little serenade, by Gruenfeld. 

30. Overture, “ Charlotte Corday,” by Benoit. 

The success of the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach was due to the 
excellence of the programmes, and not altogether to the Seidl Society, no 
matter how effective its co-operation was. Although Mr. Seidl has not as yet 
been re-engaged for next season, there is a strong probability that he will be. 
Railroad connections will be perfected, and will aid materially to the success 
of the season. A propos of Seidl, the members of the orchestra have published 
an address tothe public. From this document it is learned that the new 
organisation, which will be under the direction of Mr. Seidl, will be known 
officially as the Metropolitan Orchestra. It will be composed of 100 
members, each of whom has a share in the fortunes of the enterprise. 
Its affairs will be managed by an executive committee composed of Joseph 
Eller, Ludwig Manoly, John Cheshire, and Siegmund Bernstein. The 
manager of the orchestra, Mr. Bernstein, is appointed, while Maurice 
Gould is general manager and secretary of the organisation. Anton Seidl 
is musical director, Victor Herbert assistant conductor, and Clifford Schmidt’ 
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concert master. The object held in view by the Metropolitan Orchestra is 
thus expressed in the official announcement :— 

“The undersigned have formed themselves into an organization under the 
title of the Metropolitan Orchestra, having for its object the interpreta- 
tion and popularization of the foremost productions of musical art. The 
Metropolitan Orchestra has come to the determination to give the public 
only the best class of music, and while maintaining the highest standard of 
artistic excellence will strive to make its concerts, in the true sense of the 
word, popular. The members of the Metropolitan Orchestra believe they 
are justified in entertaining the hope that the public, ever ready to recog- 
nise efforts made for the maintenance and elevation of musical art and 
taste, will give them hearty and generous support.” 

Signed by Mr. Seidl, the executive committee, and all the members of 
the organization. The newly-named orchestra will be heard next Satur- 
day evening at the Madison Square Garden.—New York Musical Courier. 











SIR CHARLES AND LADY HALLE IN AUSTRALIA. 
—_o——_ . 

From an interesting article in the “ European Mail” we extract the 
following :— 

“The unqualified success of Sir Charles and Lady Hallé in Australia 
was anticipated in England by all lovers of classical music who knew the 
unrivalled powers of the famous artistes. Recently the Australian people 
have had opportunities of hearing exponents of the highest forms of musical 
art as it is rendered before English audiences. About eighteen months ago 
Mr. Santley went out, and, as England’s greatest baritone as well as on his 
own account, received a most enthusiastic welcome. Immediately after- 
wards Mr. W. T. Best, England’s greatest organist, proceeded to Sydney, 
and his friends hear with satisfaction that his marvellous executive 
skill, his masterly combinations, and his grand precision in fugal 
phrasing have been warmly appreciated. Curiously enough, all these 
artistes are connected with Lancashire. Mr. Santley is a Liverpool man, 
having been born in that city in 1834, Though a native of Carlisle, where 
he was born in 1826, Mr. Best has for many years acted as organist of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. Sir Charles and Lady Hallé have for a long 
time been associated with Manchester, and it is mainly through their 
exertions that the great cotton city boasts of such a high musical reputa- 
tion. The instruments taken out to Australia are specially made by 
Messrs. Broadwood. Sir Charles believes, as did the great master, Chopin, 
in what is known as the ‘ English action.’ Chopin used to prefer it to 
any other, ‘whether it was made by Pleyel in Paris or Broadwood in 
London.’ This English action was perfected by John Broadwood over 
100 years ago. The actual inventor was an ingenious mechanic named 
Backers, who, with the‘assistance of John Broadwood and an apprentice 
named Robert Stodart, constructed an improved grand piano about 
1770. Backers left the work of continuing the instrument in the hands of 
Broadwood, who was then, however, engaged on the square pianoforte. 
Stodart in the meantime proceeded with the ‘Grand,’ and ultimately, 
Broadwood’s talent completing the work, the result was the direct English 
action still in use, for it has not been superseded, although developed and 
remodelled for modern requirements during the 100 years and more that 
have passed since its introduction. One of the great recommendations of 
this action is its lasting qualities and its adaptability to any climate. Pro- 
viding reasonable care has been bestowed upon the instrument, a Broad- 
wood pianoforte made—say 30 or 40 years ago—should have deteriorated 
very slightly, if at all, in the delicacy, quickness, and strength of its 
mechanism. Of late years there has been a demand for the production of 
pianofortes in which decoration has been an important feature, and ex- 
quisite results are especially seen in the unique and rich designs by 
Mr. Barne Jones, A.R.A., and Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A. Even a glance 
at Messrs. Broadwood’s illustrated catalogue will give some idea of who 
much has been accomplished in this way. 

“The original founder of the business was one Burkhard Tschudi, a 
descendant of a noble Swiss family, and under the sign of the ‘ Plume of 
Feathers ’ the establishment in Great Pulteney-street was.opened in the 
year we have stated, 1732. John Broudwood married Tschudi’s daughter, 
his descendants continuing the name in the third and fourth generation. 
The manufacture of _pianofortes is a somewhat peculiar business. In 
England and France it is carried on almost wholly in the capitals, London 
and Paris. In Germany and in America the industry is not so centralised ; 
even comparatively insignificant tewns have manufactoricss For elegance 








and tone, combined with durable workmanship, London and Paris can 
still challenge the whole world safely. Cheap pianofortes have during 
recent years been produced in enormous numbers, but intending purchasers 
should bearin mind that a new instrument too cheap is bound, in the long 
run, to prove a very costly’ and perhaps useless article. In London alone 
at the present time the pianoforte manufactories produce at least 40,000 
instruments per annum.” 








AMERICAN CRITICS ABROAD. 
—__>—_- 

Like their famous confrére Mr. Travis Quigg, Mr. Krehbiel of the 
“Tribune” and Mr. Otto Floersheim of the “ Courier” have been touring 
in Europe, and like him have sent letters to their respective papers. They 
have, it is true, no terrible story to tell of the perfidy of London cabmen, 
no exciting accounts to give of explorations in search of the Oxford Music 
Hall, no artistic reflections to offer on the Moore and Burgess Minstrels— 
not even an Interview with Mr. Mapleson is to be found in their epistles. 
But if these lack the interest which attaches to Mr. Quigg’s narrative 
of his Tour in Search.of the Picturesque, they have good points for all 
that. Mr. Krehbiel, for instance, writes from Weimar :— 

“ A splendid row of volumes containing the programmes, almost com- 
plete, of the performances given at the theatre and Opera House at Weimar 
from 1793, two years after Goethe became its artistic director, down to to- 
day, is preserved in the Grand Ducal Library. In them the starting-point 
for many a discourse on the drama, spoken and sung, might be found. The 
most timely of all would perhaps suggest itself if after a perusal of their 
contents one were to go over to the Theatreplatz and take a look at the 
modest playhouse which has figured so’proudly in the history of the stage. 
For more than a quarter of a century Goethe swayed the artistic fortunes 
of the institution—from 1791 to 1817. For a decade forty years later Franz 
Liszt was the soul of its operatic department. During the first period the 
classical German drama was wrought into its perfect form: verse 
triumphed over prose as a vehicle of artistic utterance; Goethe and 
Schiller told the actors how they wanted theirlines read, and even attempted 
to act in the parts created by them; all Germany studied the traditions of 
Weimar. In the second period the pre-eminence which the theatre enjoyed 
was transferred from its dramatic to its musical department. There 
Liszt, having withdrawn from a career as a virtuoso at the meridian 
of its effulgence, expended his wonderful powers in behalf of the 
classical masters and the gospel of the new-romantic art. Toward 
Weimar the great fugitive Wagner turned his face from his Swiss 
asylum and longed to be among those who heard the first strains of 
‘Lohengrin.’ Most pitifully did he implore Liszt, who had undertaken 
the task of converting the world to belief in the new evangel, to bespeak 
protection from his great friend and patron the grandson of that 
grand duke who knew how to fasten Goethe to his side for fifty-six 
years, so that he, the political outcast, might visit Weimar in disguise 
but for one night and hear in fact the strains to which he had 
so long listened in fancy. But it was not Wagner alone for whom 
the unselfish Liszt made propaganda while chapelmaster extraordinary 
here. Berlioz’ ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ Schumann’s ‘ Genoveva,’ Raff’s ‘ King 
Alfred,’ Schubert’s ‘Alfonso and Estrella,’ and Cornelius’s ‘ Barber of 
Bagdad,” beside many other works of younger or less renowned composers, 
all saw the light of the stage lamps in this secluded theatre. Yet when 
Goethe administered the affairs of the Court Theatre Weimar had only 
10,000 inhabitants ; and when Liszt made the Court Opera the heart of 
musical Germany, sending out from it the rich, red, arterial blood which 
the country needed, the institution cost less in a year than the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York costinamonth. This, it seems to me, points 
out the great lesson which is enforced by the history of the Weimar Theatre 
in its two periods of glory; true culture is dependent neither on fashion 
nor on wealth.” 

Mr. Floersheim, after visiting Paris, Aix la Chapelle (where two move- 
ments of a suite from his pen were performed with great success at the 
weekly Symphony Concert), and Leipsic, wrote from Dresden as follows :— 

At Leipsic everything musical was deader than the proverbial door 
nail. The conservatory was closed for vacation, and at the Opera House no 
performances took place during my sojourn of three days. ..... + 

«The most amiable, hospitable, and entertaining of colleagues one can 
possibly meet is Dr. Paul Simon, the editor and proprietor of the old 
“Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik,” a paper founded over fifty years ago, and 
edited for a number of years by mo less renowned a writer than 
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Robert Schumann. Dr. Simon is a worthy successor, for he is 
a man of the broadest education, culture, and refinement, and 
with the aid of his trusted old right hand man, Dr. Schucht, 
he- manages to bring out as readable, intelligently-edited, and 
generally interesting a musical weekly as exists in Germany. In the near 
future Dr. Simon promises to publish a series of highly valuable letters 
and papers by Wagner, Liszt, Peter Cornelius, and others which have 
hitherto remained unpublished. The most important among these will 
be Wagner’s original version of his well-known pamphlet ‘ On Conducting.’ 
It was discovered quite accidentally by Dr. Simon in a box of waste papers 
which, as usual in newspaper offices, was to be sold by the pound. His 
quick eye caught a glimpse of the well-known clean, clear, and small hand- 
writing, and thus this valuable manuscript. was saved from being thrown 
into the paper mill. On close inspection it was found that the manuscript 
contained numerous and quite important passages which, for personal or 
other reasons, were omitted in the version of the pamphlet as it now stands 
in Wagner's ‘Collected Writings.’ _ 

“In Dresden I was more forttinaté than in Paris or Leipsic, for I heard 





a two operatic performances -the like of which in point of ensemble and 


general excellency cannot be surpassed anywhere in the world, and equalled 
at times only in New York. The Dresden operatic orchestra is without 
doubt or question the very best theatre orchestra in the world. The chorus 


7 is on a par, and Hofrath Schucht is the most quiet and unobtrusive and yet 


energetic and careful conductor who exists outside of Theodore Thomas. 
As for grace, ease, and yet effectiveness, the latter will always remain my 
ideal in symphonic conducting, but in operatic conducting Schucht is vastly 
his superior. He governs the stage with absolute supremacy, even in the 
moments of the most intricate ensembles, and the orchestra is so well 
drilled that seemingly the conductor is not obliged to take the slightest 
notice of them, and yet they execute the rhythmic and dynamic changes and 
nuances with wonderfut precision and ensemble. I saw Goldmark’s ‘ Mer- 
lin,’ and the Paris version of ‘Tannhiuser,’ and in both rather difficult 
operas the same conditions prevailed. 

“The Dresden conservatory was not yet closed for vacation, and I 
hastened to call on the new director, Prof. Eugen Krantz, as the retire- 
ment of Pudor from that post and his enigmatic pamphlet had given rise 









to considerable discussion in German papers. Professor Krantz received 
me most cordially, and after the usual greetings and inquiries he said in 
substance that the conservatory would be conducted by him on the lines 
and principles that were laid down thirty-four years ago when the Royal 
Conservatory was founded, viz., love and understanding for the classics 
combined with the culture of modern progress. The principal teachers will 
remain as heretofore : Felix Draeseke, for composition ; Rappoldi, violin and 
orchestral classes ; Griitzmacher, ’cello ; Déring, Krantz, and Mrs. Rappoldi, 
piano; Miss Orgeni and Mrs. Otto-Alvsleben, for vocal culture. This is 
certainly a fine staff of teachers. 

“ Jean Louis Nicodé, the eminent composer, was quite ill all last winter. 
I called on him and his charming wife at a private establishment where he 
is just finishing the very severe Schroth cure which he has been under- 
going for the last three months, and which seems to have worked exceed- 
ingly well in his case, as he is now on the point of leaving the institution in 
a perfectly healthy condition and with fresh and renewed vigour.” 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
* piiesieinien 


Mr. Sims Reeves was again the chief attraction on Wednesday, the house 
being crowded with an audience whose enthusiasm bore plain witness to 
the extraordinary popularity still enjoyed by the veteran tenor. Mr. Reeves 
sang “The Pilgrim of Love” and “The Minstrel Boy” with a surprising 
power of voice and all the old perfection of style. And then—to the 
huge delight of his audience—he added “Tom Bowling,” singing it as he 
alone can sing it. The other vocalists were Miss Amy Sherwin, who sang 
charmingly as ever; and Miss Dews, a young contralto of high promise, 
The orchestral pieces included Mendelssohn’s “Son and Stranger” over- 
ture, the March from “Tannhiuser,” and Mr. F. F. Buffen’s graceful 
Pastoral, “‘ Springtime.’”” Mr. Crowe conducted as usual. The season will 
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close to-night (Saturday), when the concert begins at 7. A long list of | pianoforte accompaniment is full and well written, while the violin part 
artists, including Mr. Sims Reeves, have promised to appear. will’be found a graceful and artistic. addition. wis 
A-début which should not pass unnoticed, was that on Tuesday of Miss “We Loved for Aye,” words and music by Itala Baccani. A pleasing but 
Minna Fischer, a young Australian singer, who gave songs by Schubert | not very original kind of song, with a waltz refrain. 
and Macfarren in most admirable style. The young lady is likely to be 
heard much of in the future. 
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ii strong. Lines descriptive of a “ court beauty » of the olden time are here eer Coe ceccccccccccccoves = | Reviews oer cccceececccccceccccccsccececes 798 
set to music that is fitly bright and quaint. The refrain, though in triple pansies iesnmsaliallak Seinen siabibabias 
: | time, is not a waltz tune, the composer having, with better taste, preferred 
| the appropriate and stately minuet measure. SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
. [From the Music Pusiisuine Company. ] 
: 0800000000500 0000688 t% 
« Sunshine and Clouds,” song written and composed by John Barnby. A : Per inch . 
reposeful melody, with a well-harmonized accompauiment, the style of a, A — 4 en + 


which is quite in keeping with the spirit of the words. Of limited compass, “Wermit,)»- Concert, Tage: on he os sunen wil 
and suitable to any but a bass voice. Picture Gal Galleries, Dinners, &., 4 lines or under... oo ao Os. GA. .ccces 10s. Od. 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &., 6 lines or 











(From C. Duccr and Co.] under $s, Od. ....0 Os. 6d. ...... 68. Od 
/ “ ights Afar,” words by Ed. Oxenford, ic by th z Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... WE seescs 1s. 6d. “ts — 
| The Lig . scl adic Pas ; — y ” Hon. Lady Paragraph Advertisements (under reading matter), 
} Macdonald, with violin accompaniment ad lib. by Guido Papini. An se ES Ie I ae em oe, ee Is. 6d. we 
effective song, the commencement of which is slightly hymnlike. The Steatione Vernon Wena Z — pd — » = ee > eee ee 
f second part, however, contains an agreeable change of rhythm. The - Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages as per arrangement with Manager. 
> 
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TO HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 7 


ODO OOOO 


BISHOP AND SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


| INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF AN ENTIRELY NEW SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATIC ACTION WHICH ENSURES THE UTMOST PROMPTITUDE OF SPEECH AND A 
PERFECTION OF TOUCH AND REPETITION HITHERTO IMPOSSIBLE. 


et 





Peace es 


| 250, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE. 
OETZMANN & CO., , 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 and 79, 


| HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON 


(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD AND GOWER STREET STATION). 


| SALE NOW PROCEEDING. 


SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ..... demuanloncid £0 20 

13 do. do. == eronnee ma ee 

2 = odo. GO. = aneeeccerceeeees 115 0 

52 = do. do. iste asdenidaeee 33 0 
Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roan, FuiHam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 


200, Harrow Roap, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 


11, Baron’s Court, West Kensinaton, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8. W., 
31, Hausgey STREET, CADOGAN Square, W. 





CONTRALTOS. 





PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCA2NT, ReGENt’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
38, Bensize Roap, N.W. 








Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 
56, Ducness Roap, EpGBasTon, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
West KENSINGTON Park, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OpPrpans RoapD, Primrose Hit, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Bosworts Houses, HusBanp’s BoswortH, RuGBY. 





MISS MARGARET READE, 
Concert and At Homes, 
14, Lerppoc Roap, CLAPHAM Park, S.W. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincuuey Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
‘LONDON. 
Address Mr. F. A. Scuwas, 
24, East 17TH St., New Yorx Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
shee, ~ Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TrRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
1a, WIMPOLE STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 











BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MarLBorovuGH STREET. 








BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrranpD, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucESTER Piace, Dorset Square, N.W. 








GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Tastructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, COTINUES 
HER LESSONS at 
22a, Dorset StRKeT, Portman Square, W., 
Where nay be had her celebrated book, “‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d.; and her descriptive cata- 
logue of her guitar compositions, instrumental and 
vocal, 1s, 








Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
‘omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, Grove GAxpENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRoNDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Srreet, Beteravia, S.W. 





LL of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 
1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18. F. H. Cowen. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signoriua Teresina Tua. 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna. 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M, Johannes Wolff, 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicoliui. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahams. 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Nov. 23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 


7. Madame Trebelli. 
. Mr. J. H. Bovawitz. 

Robert Browning. 
Miss Grace Damian. 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Mr. Frederick Corder. 
. Madame Georgina Burns, 
Professor Arthur de Greef. 
Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Browning's “ Strafford.”’ 
Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
Dr. G. C. Martin. 
Miss Agnes Janson. 
Mrs. Langtry. 
26. Miss Zélie de Lussan, 
Mr. Bernard S:aven 
Miss Fanny Moody. 
Madame Teresa Carreno. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
Moritz Moszkowski. 
Madame Sophie Menter. 
Miss Ada Reban. 
Herr Willy Hess, 
Miss Janotha. 
M. Sapellnikoff. 
. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 

Mr. Willard. 

Miss Amy Sherwin. 

Mrs. Kendal. 

Signor Piatti. 

Signor Foli. 
. Mr. F. R. Benson. 
. Madame Clara Schumanu. 
. Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
. Miss Dorothy Dene. 
.27. Mr. Charles Santley. 

The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 3}, per copy. 
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ASCHERBERG 
PIANOS. 


SOSSSSSSOSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSSHOOSOSSD 


“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and aecept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectiully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 


hich address all communications must be sent. 








ES BIppLEecomBgE, at the Office, 396, Strand, in the City and Liberty of Westminster, to whic! 
Sarunpar, OcTozeEr 4, 1890, Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper. 

















